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Flowers as an Inspiration to the Young 


A trowel from the ten-cent store and a basket of 
Pansies from the grocery may start some youngster 
toward the worth-while things in life. Why not try it? 


























You take no chance! 


OU run no risk on Star 


F/ 
Nn At 
Roses. They are guaran- a | 
me 
teed to bloom, or you get tf ¥\ ‘ 
your money back. For many tA 


at eee 
years we’ve been saying to | tr MSs 
new thousands of rose buyers 
Re - 
“Star Roses make good, or \° 
we do.” 


And, mark you well, we run 
no risk in this guarantee. 
Star Roses do bloom! They’re stur- 
dy, well-rooted plants, ambitious to 
thrive and make the world more 
beautiful by their presence. 


This year’s “Star Guide to Good 
Roses” describes these “Star grow- 
ers” completely — tells you 
which roses will be best for your 
particular place and purpose. 100 
interesting pages. 18 roses shown 
in full color. 


To read this year’s “Guide” is to 
know America’s best roses. Your 
“Guide” is ready. Ask for it! 
It’s FREE!! 


THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


STAR ROSE GROWERS 
Box 63, WEST GROVE, Pa. 
Star Roses bloom, or money refunded. 
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Mid-Summer Garden Joys 
Come from Waterlilies 
Selected This Month 


Hardy and tender varieties, day and 
night bloomers, add so much to the 
charm of a garden that they are wel] 
nigh indispensable. 


Waterlilies can be had just as easily 
as any other flowers. All you need is a 
tub, a pool, or a small pond. From my 
booklet select mow the varieties you 
like, and [ will send them at the prop. 
er planting time. 


Tricker’s Waterlily Booklet 


tells how to build a pool, names Lilies 
for tub and pool growing, and shows 
how easy it is to have beautiful Water. 
lilies in many different colors. Better 
send today for a copy. 


William Tricker 
Largest grower of 
Aquatics in America. 


668 Forest St., RLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 









































IRIS ALWAYS 


Beside the pool or stream, in shady spots, or dry, hot places where 
other things won’t grow, the fairy grace of Irises spread enchantment on 
the most prosaic scene. 


No gaudy, boisterous, weedy flower is this, but one whose utter- 
most delicacy, frail as an orchid, iridescent as the rainbow, makes a deep 
appeal to friends of flowers who sense the glamour of chaste beauty. 

Farr’s Hardy Iris have been rigidly selected for years, a 
policy followed also in connection with other Perennials; so 
that only the choice Iris and the most beautiful, most satis- 
factory, and most valuable Perennials are offered in 


BETTER PLANTS---by Farr, 1926 


Send for a copy that you may test the quality of Farr 
Better Plants this year. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
121 Garfield Ave., -- Wyomissing, Penna. 

















BETTER PLANTS BY FARR 
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ROSES 


by BOBBINK & ATKINS 








Is the title of our completely revised and profusely 
illustrated descriptive catalogue of Roses. It is a step- 
ping stone to success in growing Roses. 

Eight hundred and fifty varieties are described, 
among them are Star of Persia, Captain Thomas Roses, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, of which more than one hundred 
are perfectly portrayed in color. Correct descriptions 
are given with comments on their merits and demerits. 

All are perfectly classified and arranged in a way to 
make ordering easy. There are several pages of useful 
cultivation suggestions. 

We shall mail a copy upon request to those intending 
to plant Roses. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 


Catalog 
7" 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant, and mention Flower Grower. 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 
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Home-town of The Flower Grower 


BY BEULAH RECTOR 


Tee wa hee hee Tk Fr. eee 


a ar The inception and devel t of the idea of 
State for that lordly city at the this magazine was while the Editor on 9 sestant 
mouth of the Hudson, or for the ndersnmmenypend re w described in ep oa 

° . d atertown an alcium are exactly e miles 
great river herself > for the apart. It is, therefore, altogether fair to call 
crashing falls at Niagara, or the Watertown the “Home-town” of THE FLOWER 


? GROWER. (See Editorial ) 
quiet beauty of the Finger Lake coun- secberermenielmenmnmnntanitnniinds 


try; for the resources which pile up 
visible wealth; or those woods and 
mountains that make glad the spirit 
of man;—what could be asked to 
make her more truly an Empire 
State? 
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Aeroplane View of Public Square Made from a Point above State Street 


From Public Square radiate the main streets of the city. Note as proof that Watertown is a “City of Homes and 
Gardens,” the fact that large shade trees are present and protected within less than a block of Public Square. 

At the further end of the square in the photograph, on the corner, is the Woolworth building. 
company had its inception and birth on this same corner. 
present Woolworth stores has developed. 


This unusual chain store 
From a very small beginning the tremendous business of, the 
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But even with all of this you have 
not the full measure of her adorn- 
ments. 


On their way to the Islands which. 


dot the great river St. Lawrence, 
(either by the good roads running 
north from Utica and Syracuse, or by 
dropping south from Malone or Mont- 
real,) travelers have chanced upon 
Watertown,—little city of homes and 
gardens. 

Among cities she wears the distinc- 
tion of having more wealth to the in- 
dividual than any other city on the 
American continent. 

Yet her start was modest. Three 
men from Connecticut built log cabins 
where is now the Public Square. A 
river and the woods held their re- 
sources. Grist and sawmills would the 
river make possible,—though for the 
present a hollowed-out tree trunk 
served as a public meal grinder. On 
the woods they depended for building 
materials, scythe handles, axe helves; 
and for berries and nuts for them- 
selves, and pasturage for their ani- 
mals. The women went to the river 
to wash their clothes, and they were 
spread on the bushes to dry. The first 
harvest was one of Turnips and the 
community shared in the crop. That 
happened only one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. 


Tr. years after these hardy 
New Englanders had pushed their 
way through the woods and up the 
streams, and built their log cabins in 
this wilderness, came another group 
of settlers. Men and women who had 
known the purple and softness of the 
court of Louis XV were headed by the 
Count James D. LeRay de Chaumont. 
Nothing less splendid than such a 
home as would have been built on 
French soil would suit LeRay. From 
across the water they had brought 
marbles for the fireplace, china, silver, 
books, and furniture which went into 
the Mansion built near LeRaysville. 
It was soon known as the finest resi- 
dence west of the Hudson. With serv- 
ants indoors and out, these French 


settlers lived as handsomely as in™ 


their own land. In a magnificent 
coach drawn by four horses the family 
traveled the countryside, their coming 
announced by outriders. 


One of the number who arrived 


with LeRay was a charming French- 
woman who had been a _lady-in- 
waiting to Marie Antoinette. The 
pioneer colony of New Englanders 
were sometimes startled, but always 
entertained, when Madame de Feriet, 
hungry for companionship would 
drive into the village. An ox cart was 
none too humble for the journey. 
Our Connecticut Yankees were later 
astonished at other comers. A brother 
of the great Napoleon buys land and 
builds a chateau at Natural Bridge, 
not many miles distant. He sets up a 
hunting lodge on Lake Bonaparte. 
Upon its waters floats a six-oared gon- 
dola. Napoleon’s nephew founds a 
small town and builds mills. They 
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Wide Streets and High Elms of Watertown 











Home of the Misses Amelia and Alice Baker 


A good example of a style of Architecture once popular 
Note the giant Elm to the left 


even make ready a home for the de- 
posed Emperor himself in the hope 
that he may be rescued from St. 
Helena. 

You may still see the stately pillared 
mansion that was once the home of 
James D. LeRay. A few miles from 
our city it rises from the woods in 
elegant seclusion. Other stone,houses 
that mark the day of the French set- 
tlers are scattered through the coun- 
try. And yearly they celebrated with 
a county fair, the first one of which 
was instituted by the broad-minded 
Frenchman, LeRay. 


But it is not only the influence of 
the French aristocrats that has _ per- 
sisted. The hard toil, the energy, and 
the thrift of the New Englanders 


passed into the stock. Many a white J 


house with green blinds is reminis- 
cent of the New England architecture. 


MONG the fine residences which 
distinguish Watertown is the old 
Hungerford house on Washington 
Street which celebrated in November 
its one hundredth birthday. 


A stone mansion it is, with walls 
from a foot and a half to three feet 
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The Lansing Homestead 


Birthplace of Robert E. Lansing ;—now the residence of 
the Misses Emma and Katharine Lansing,—his sisters 
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The Old Hungerford House 


Recently repaired and improved. 


thick. To make it livable in the long 
Winters of the North, it was warmed 
by ten fireplaces. Today the family 
will point you to the living room 
where is one of the handsomest of 
these, crowned by a mantlepiece of 
black Italian marble. It was borne 
hither from Albany on an ox cart, 
quite the first of its kind to creep into 
the pioneer community. 

Behind the mansion are the old well 
and smoke houses used in a bygone 
day. Separating the grounds from 
the street is a white picket fence 
which was also doing its duty in the 





It is good for another one hundred years. 


year 1825. Just within is a sunken 
garden,—pride of the walk. 


Many a passerby will tell you how 
he watches here for the first spring 
flowers to risk their heads above the 
snow; how these give place to fragrant 
delights of Summer; how, when dan- 
gerously close to the season of frost, 
he still looks to the old Hungerford 
garden for some bright bloom. 


VEN after manufacturers had 
turned the groves into railroad 
ties and the forests into paper they 
had sufficient respect for the forests 
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to plant Elms in double rows, and 
Maples in borders, to glorify Autumn. 

Watertown is unlike larger cities 
where acute need of space has made 
invasions on old home lands and 
forced the giving up of stately 
grounds. Unsuspected from the street, 
many a garden stretches deep behind 
the houses. With Spring’s coming 
Tulips drift above the lawns like gay 
circus balloons. Hollyhocks of many 
shades rise by rear fences. Larkspur 
and Canterbury Bells have joined to 
render an exquisite French effect of 
pink and blue. 

On a spring evening you seem ac- 
tually to walk through gardens; fine 
trees stepping graciously aside here 
and there to permit your passing, or 
to allow some handsome home to lift 
walls. The dappled pattern of leaf 
and branch is thrown on the brick or 
clapboards. Flower scents. drift 
through the neighborhood and you are 
told that Roses and Peonies hang in 
some retreat in heavy bloom. Here, 
Fall should linger late. The Zinnias, 
the Phlox, the Cosmos should be given 
all the time possible. 

High Elms form an archway, lemon- 
tinted, through which shows the now 
fainter blue of autumn skies. Hun- 
dreds of chubby Maples drop bright 
leaves. The air carries the sharp tang 
of rountain fires. 

Later, when the cities of middle and 
‘outhe:n New England are cold, bleak, 
nd whirling with dust this city of 
Northern New York dressed for the 
Winter season, wears “snow like 
wool.” 


N THE road to the military post 

at ‘Sackett’s Harbor, where a 
b:idge spans the railroad tracks and 
you expect to look over one of those 
unsightly wastes ordinarily bordering 
the yards of a railroad line, you find 
instead an Italian settlement. Fif- 
teen years ago the eye might have 
found what it usually does in such a 
situation: Alders, swamps, dumping 
ground. 

But the Italians have cleared the 
land, drained it, irrigated it and 
planted ;—its acres now feed hundreds 
of human beings. 

In February their thrifty little hot- 
houses are bringing forth the first 
early vegetables. With the earliest 
growing days of Spring a green fuzz 
appears above the ground. One day 
little Onion shoots have poked 
through, there is Rhubarb’s curly 
green, and the reddish tops of Beets. 

The entire family labors in the gar- 
den. Here is grandfather washing 
the radishes for market. 

From Spring until the harvests of 
November the Italians are busy with 
outdoor work. If a job in one of the 
factories comes during the Winter all 
right. If not,—well, February is com- 
ing. 

Better growing plants of Asparagus 
than the discarded bed spring; Corn 
stalk than rusty boiler. Where for 
the past generation the sons and 
daughters of Italy have planted, hoed, 
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and watered, the waste places “‘blos- 
som like the Rose” and wilderness 
rejoices. 


E eon freedom-loving French gentle- 
men who escaped the revolution at 
home and founded themselves for a 
time in Jefferson County did not leave 
many descendants’ behind’ them. 
Theirs was only a_temporary location 
in our country. Once the storms had 
calmed, to their beloved France they 
returned. But they left traditions of 
magnanimity and good taste. Had 
not their fathers given such financial 
aid to the American colonies during 
our own Revolution as to render the 
elder LeRay almost bankrupt? The 
handsome stone houses still scattered 
through the county testify to their 
love for the beautiful. 

On the motor buses which run back 
and forth to the outlying districts you 
see the names of towns and villages 
reminiscent of the French aristocrats: 
Chaumont, LeRaysville, Theresa,— 
named for the Count’s daughter,— 
Plessis,—named for his dog. 

The Connecticut settlers were home- 
steaders, however. Since their day 
the little city that started with three 
log cabins has given a governor to the 
state of New York, a president to the 
New York Central Railroad, a secre- 
tary of state to the cabinet of ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson. It was here that the 
Woolworth five and ten cent store had 
its origin. Just outside the city they 
will point out to you the ruins of a 
laboratory where Dr. Guthrie discov- 
ered chloroform. 


From Jefferson County rumble the 
milk trains that carry nourishment to 
the babies of Manhattan. Ripe Ca- 
memberts and tasty Roqueforts and 
Brie cheeses issue forth to fatten the 
nation’s dinner tables. Watertown’s 
paper making machinery goes round 





Winter view of the home of James Donatien LeRay de Chaumont, at LeRaysville, N.Y. 


Located only about four miles from the present office of THE FLOWER GRoweER, in a secluded and 
rather romantic situation. 





One of the really interesting and historical places of Jefferson County, N.Y. 














Residence of Mrs. N. P. Wardwell 
One of the many finely-kept places 
the world. Ladies in distant states home in Watertown for about ten 


walk daintily in her silken products. 
So does the city, small, perhaps, to 
the outside world, but of estimable im- 
portance in upper New York, continue 
to be useful, while with her homes and 
gardens nothing can prevent her from 
being at the same time beautiful. 


EDITOR’Ss NOTE:— 

Readers of this magazine will doubt- 
less be interested in knowing some- 
thing of its locality and surroundings. 
The foregoing article about Water- 
town and its early history is, there- 
fore, quite in line with this idea, and 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Editor, before taking up his perma- 
nent residence at Calcium, made his 


years, after returning to this section 
from nearly twenty years sojourn in 
Iowa, California and Minnesota. 

But aside from the interest in the 
magazine and its Editor, Watertown 
as a “City of Homes and Gardens” is 
easily worthy of consideration.  In- 
deed, in many respects it may be con- 
sidered a model “home-town,” and 
worthy of study and emulation. 

Located within about ten miles of 
Lake Ontario; about twenty-five miles 
from the St. Lawrence River; and ap- 
proximately the same distance from 
the Adirondack Mountains; Water- 
town as a place of residence has many 
unusual advantages. 
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An Unusual City Park 


T IS probable that no city of its 
| size, in fact probably no city several 
times its size, has such a really mag- 
nificent City Park as Watertown, Jef- 
ferson County, New York. For years 
the Park was a mystery,—it was a 
3 gift to the city by an unknown donor. 

After some years it was known that 
it was the gratitude offering of a pub- 
lic-spirited native who had been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in financial and 
business operations. Anyway the 
City Park of Watertown is not only 
unusual, but it is of a magnitude 
which makes it truly magnificent. 

The three views which are shown on 
this page are from photographs sent 
by Mrs. Townsend in connection with 
her Bird article on page 114, “Birds 

in Watertown, N.Y., and Vicinity,” 
: and they serve not only to illustrate 











the Bird article in question but are a ue ; i at Se! 
suitable apeiron a ag 8 i Pagoda on Pinnacle of City Park 
ing article 1S mo y SS ector, Although this region is hilly and mountainous the highest 
on the preceding pages. point in the Park is only about 600 feet above sea level 


In clear weather from the highest 
point in the Park a beautiful view can 
be had toward Lake Ontario, and the 
Lake, 11 miles distant, can be plainly 
seen. Views of the country in nearly 
all directions may be had from this 
beautiful-laying, most-liberally-natu- 
rally-endowed and well-kept Park. 

For about ten years, while a resi- 
dent of the city of Watertown, the 
Editor made his home within about 
three city blocks of the main entrance 
of this Park; and approximately five 
blocks from the Pinnacle shown in the 
top photograph on this page; so that 
the Park itself and its natural sur- 
roundings are very familiar to him. 

The Park comprises not simply a 
few acres, but land which would be 
considered at least a whole farm. 

Not only has the Park the common 
equipment and adjuncts of all Parks, 
but of recent years a moderate “zoo” 
of native animals, and others, have 

been added. 
| Watertown has reason to be proud 
| of its City Park. Not only is it well- 
kept, but its natural beauties are un- r ; snares arenas os 
| = commonly outstanding. It is not only x. 
a favorite place for recreation for 
people of the city but people from the 
country and surrounding towns make 
it a place for open-air entertainment. 
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ion 

in A Year’s Numbers 

the I sometimes wonder whether all 
wn readers of THE FLOWER GROWER know 
ig Just what a year’s issues of THE 
In- FLOWER GROWER mean when accom- 
on- panied by the rather complete index 


nd which is to be had for only 10c in 
stamps. When it is considered that 
of | the twelve issues for 1925 consist of 
522 pages, mostly of useful floral and 
al horticultural facts and information, it 
P may be realized that the bound vol- 
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a umes of a few years of THE FLOWER 
ng GROWER will prove decidedly valuable 











to the person interested in outdoor 
pursuits. M. C. Wading Pool at City Park 









Seasonable Work for March or April 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


RUNE Roses, Clematis, Jasmine, 
and other climbers this month. 
Cut back Clematis of the Lanugi- 
nosa, Jackmani, and Viticella section, 
to four or five buds on last year’s 


Make Dwarf Trees for the rock gar- 
den. Practice growing Dwarf Trees 
now, by collecting seedlings of Oak or 
Conifers, and cutting away the tap- 
root, then potting into small pots in 





MAKE DWARF TREES 
FOR THE ROCK- GARDEN. 


TRANSPLANT 
SEEDLINGS 


“LP CUTTINGS 


MAKE A CHEESE CLOTH 
SASH FOR COVERING 
YOUR HOTBED 
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wood, but the Montana, Florida and 
patens group require very little thin- 
ning. 

Plant early Potatoes, second early 
Peas, succession crops of Radishes, 
Lettuce, Spinach and Turnips. Sow 
Sweet Peas, early Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beets. 


Where Filberts, (nuts) are grown, 
the catkins will be in bloom, and it is 
a good plan, in the absence of winds, 
to shake the bushes, so that the nuts 
are properly fertilized. 


Sow seed of Cinerarias, for Christ- 
mas flowering, this month. Start 
Achimenes in the greenhouse, plant- 
ing several roots in a pan or box, then 
when large enough, set several into an 
8-inch pot for flowering in Summer. 


This is the month for grafting 
fruit trees. Graft over poor varieties 
with good sorts, by bark or split 
grafting, details of which are shown 
in the diagram. 


Transplant seedlings in the hotbed 
this month, into boxes or other 
frames. Cheesecloth sashes are suffi- 
cient protection for most varieties of 
half-hardy annuals, if placed over a 
hotbed, made of manure and leaves. 

Propagate Delphiniums, A; Phlox, 
B, Anchusas and Orientale Poppies, 
C, from root cuttings on a mild hot- 
bed, now. 


In the greenhouse propagate Abuti- 
lons and Heliotrope by “bud cuttings.” 


PROPAGATE ABUTILONS BY BUD 
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BARK-GRAFTING “44 = 
MIMULUS SPLITGRAFTI CION 


poor, sandy soil. Keep the young 
trees “summer pruned” by pinching, 
and you can produce your own Dwarf 
Trees. 
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INTERESTING THINGS TO SOW IN THE 
HOTBED THIS MONTH 


Mimulus are fine plants for the 
garden, or edge of a pool. Sow in 
boxes of rich soil, keep wel! wate; 
and transplant as required; then set 
out in May and they will flower all 


Summer. Hardy perennials in N, W i 


and B. C. 


The New Hybrid Lupins, (Regal 
Lupins). 
they will flower this Summer, 4j 
colors, and always in flower. One o 
the best hardy plants. 


The Wrexham Delphiniums. Sea 
sown now will produce flowering 
plants this Summer, and fine clump 
next year. 

Primula Sibthorpi is a hardy wip. 
ter flowering Primrose from Asia, | 
flowers in January in N. W. and B.¢ 
with the Christmas Rose, and is very 
hardy. Seed sown now will produc 
plants that flower next Spring. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpus, one of 
the finest perennials, will flower ge. 
ond year from seed, and should 


sown now. Also the white form 
album. . 
The Regale Lily can be grow} 


quite easily from seed, and will flowe 
the second year. Seed should be sow 
now. 


Rhubarb and Asparagus may lk 
sown under giass and get strony 
plants by Fall. 


Also sow a small quantity of Purpk 
Sprouting Broccoli, 
Sprouts for early fall use. 

Sow seed of Watercress in the hot- 
bed now, and get fresh leaves for us 
in June. 


Sow now in a frame and & 


and__— Brussek & 

















A Sample of the Snowy Landscape of Northern New York in Winter 
View of the Editor’s Garage from His Back Porch, in Winter 


Although Northern New York has a fierce reputation for snowfall in Winter, 
yet the Editor keeps his car moving during the entire Winter, generally speaking. 


There are somtimes spells of a few days when we are snowbound. 


Some Winters 


there is not snow enough to impede the traffic seriously and it is seldom that I fail 
to make my two weekly trips to my neighboring city of Watertown. 
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Manuring Peonies 


y MOTHER before me grew 

Whitleyi and Officinalis. In 1854 
I bought newly imported Festiva, La 
France, Rosea Fragrans, Numei, soon 
adding Pottsi and The Queen, a single 
white. Had no additional kinds but 
the four volunteer seedlings, Susanna, 
Lurana and Boquet d@’ Flora, with the 
large and silkier Nellie Pleas, which 
it soon seemed far more appropriate 
to rechristen Multiflora. All were 
planted in new ground, although “un- 
der fence” since 1840, I could be sup- 
ported in the statement that up to 
that date it never had one pound of 
fertilization, irrigation, cultivation or 
rotation. I have to this day never 
seen any kind of disease, nor one dead 
Peony. = 

The only fertilizer ever used on any 
garden enclosed with picket fence in 
62, was direct from the stables, on 
the surface of the ground soon as 
frozen, to be leached during Winter 
and spaded under at planting time. 
The Peony tops were left on to decay, 
returning what fertility they had 
taken away. I have never seen blooms 
elsewhere so large, as were many of 
my own. All seedlings coming from 
The Queen, a single white, and first 
of all to bloom, were of medium size, 
most of them were very early. Many 
singles were nine and one-half inches 
in diameter, not one but that was 
clustered. 

In the year 1913 I divided Multi- 
flora into the usual retail size, and set 
in blue-grass sod, in an old orchard 
site, never cultivated, simply plowed 
and rolled, as for Corn. The third 
year from planting each stem of 
Multiflora bore 9 to 13 blooms of larg- 
est size, whilst Elwood Pleas along- 
side had 6 to 9 blooms on each stem, 
not one stamen to be seen. Their 
fallen tops kept the grass in check 
and I had no weeds. 


SARAH A. PLEAS 





Fall Blooming Iris 


BOUT the middle of December I 
visited the Southern California 
Iris Gardens, in Pasadena, in search 
of information regarding Irises which 
have a second blooming season during 
the year. 
Koya, Mme. Claude Monet, Dela- 
grange, Syphax, Cameleon, Kochit, 


and Crimson King were showing nor-. 


mal bloom; and Ramona had a most 
attractive blossom on a very short, 
stocky stem. Ignacite had just 
finished blooming, and Mr. Milliken 
told me that Kashmir White had had 
several blossoms during July and that 
Virginia Moore had given rather 
abortive bloom during the early Fall. 
A report from Mr. Milliken, Decem- 
ber 30, says that Archeveque and 
Rhein Nixe have begun blooming. 
Syphax has been his best fall bloomer 
this year, and gives promise of lasting 
over a full three months’ period. 
In my own garden I have had in 








bloom only Crimson King and Mr. 
Williamson’s unnamed seedling No. 27. 
Delagrange, from a single rhizome 


planted in July, 1924, bloomed in 
April and again in June. My 
Archeveque and Kashmir White are 
newly planted, and Rhein Nixe was 
divided to single roots in September, 
so I cannot expect any bloom from 
them before Spring. I do not have 
the other varieties mentioned. 

A white Iris is in bloom in a great 
many gardens now. I think it is 
Florentina alba, but I have not seen 
it at close enough range to be certain. 

Crimson King is our most prolific 
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all-the-year-round bloomer. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is not 
a day in the year when I do not see it 
blooming in some garden between my 
home and my office. 

Personally, I should welcome data 
from other readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Do any Irises have a consistent sec- 
ond blooming in other sections of the 
country? 

Is the second blooming usually nor- 
mal, and if not what is the difference? 

Does a difference of location or of 
soil have any influence? 


HINDA TEAGUE HILL, (So. Calif.) 





Some Interesting Points on Pruning 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


pruning, with exception of Roses, 
Apricots, 
shrubs. 
Trees are pruned to increase size 
and quality of the fruit, (or flowers,) 
by cutting away useless branches; also 


Tore is the month to finish all 


and a few tender 


back to half its length, to develop all 
the fruit buds, F, and generally cut to 
buds pointing outwards. As the tree 
gets older it requires very little prun- 
ing. This consists of cutting out dead 
branches, and those that grow inward, 
A, and heading. in the new wood; just 
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to remove dead wood. Trees are 
pruned in different ways for different 
purposes. Dwarf trees are “summer 
pruned” and grown on special stock 
so that all their development is turned 
into making fruit spurs. Standard 
fruit trees are all pruned much the 
same way for the first few years; then, 
as the tree gets to bearing age, the 
pruning varies according to the differ- 
ent ways of fruiting. 


rr. THE diagram is shown the prun- 
ing of a Sweet Cherry tree, from 
two years to bearing age. E shows 
the young tree first year of planting; 
branches cut back to three or four buds 
to make framework branches. Fol- 
lowing years the new wood is headed 


enough to develop all the buds. The 
diagram shows how fruit spurs de- 
velop. D is new wood first year; C, 
second year; B, third year. 


[* PRUNING other trees the gen- 
eral practice is much the same,— 
heading in the young wood, and cut- 
ting out cross branches. 

Pears as a rule make too many 
spurs, and these spurs grow very large 
with age, so they are thus much re- 
duced in size. 

Peaches fruit on the new wood, so 
in pruning them this is reduced to 
half its length, some being cut back 
to two buds to make fruiting wood for 
following year. Old wood is cut out. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Who Constitute America’s 
Great Middle-class? 


NE of my friends and interested readers, in send- 
QO ing me a list of people whom he knows to be 

flower lovers, so that I may send them sample 
copies, writes me a text which I am glad to make use 
of. By the way, this friend is a prominent attorney 
of our capital city of Albany, and one can see by the 
concise way he puts things that he gets down to the 
bottom of the subject rather quickly and surely. 
He says: 


“IT am very glad to enclose list as requested. 

“In return [| am going to ask you a question or 
two. Who are included in ‘America’s Great Middle- 
class’? Why glorify snobbery in a magazine of char- 
acter? In what class do you place Burbank, Edison, 
Ford and Harry New—particularly Ford? In what 
class would you place Calvin Coolidge, Al Smith, 
William Jennings Bryan, Christopher Mathewson, 
E. H. Wilson, Walter Camp, H. L. Mencken, Col. 
William Mitchell and Charles Chaplin? 

“What must a man or his ancestors do to get in the 
upper crust? 

“This is in all good nature, Mr. Cooper. 
the caste system irritates me.” 


Now this Editor has been under the fire of at- 
torneys before, and he has not always come off sec- 
ond-best either, so in the present case he is not going 
to let this lawyer friend of his beat him to it by 
his questions, especially as the Editor will be the 
last to “sum up.” 


ERHAPS I am a bit unfortunate in the choice of 

a phrase, and perhaps the phrase, “The Great 
American Middle-class,” may not be just what it 
should be. One of these days I am going to change 
that and tell people that THE FLOWER GROWER is 
read by the best people in America, BIG AND 
LITTLE. Then I will surely catch all the worth- 
while ones and there can be no chance for argument, 
and my lawyer friends will not be impelled to ask 
questions, as has my Albany friend. 


As I figure it out, America’s Great Middle-class 
are those people who are doing the real work of the 
natior; and I include in that class Luther Burbank, 
Thom.s A. Edison, Henry Ford and Harry New. 
And it is easy to extend the list, and include the other 
group mentioned, Calvin Coolidge, Al Smith, William 
Jennings Bryan, Christy Mathewson, E. H. Wilson, 
Walter Camp.and.the others. In short, THE PEO- 
PLE WHO.DO,;ZHINGS, are, with me, The Great 
American Middle-class; and when I blow about that 


Still, 
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particular class in my Editorials in future those who 
read these lines will know who and what I am talk. 
ing about, even if the expression is somewhat jneop, 
sistent on the face of it. 


Then I wrote my lawyer friend further and ap. 
swered a question which he did not ask, and gay. 
him my definition of the so-called upper class ;—thoge 
people who think they are “some pumpkins,” by { 
who really don’t amount to much, and who do little ty 
justify their existence. 

And then I went further and told him about wha 
I thought of the lower class;—those who do ng 
think; who will not think; and who will not lear 
to think;—and who, generally speaking, are proud 
of their inability to think or to learn to think, 


‘THERE is no caste system in my category, and per. 

sonally I feel just as big as the fellow who thinks 
he is the biggest thing on earth;—and at the same 
time I feel just as small as the smallest and most 
humble servant of humanity. And by servant ] 
mean he who is doing the real hard and important 
work, and who gets little credit for it. 

Then I went further and told my lawyer friend 
that I didn’t care a rap how much “coin of the realm” 
a man had, or how little; but that I did care whether 
or not this same fellow is doing his share of the 
world’s work. 


It is quite probable that few will agree with the 
Editor’s classification of the upper, middle and lower 
classes of American citizenry, but it is a much more 
sensible classification than it would be if divided into 
the wealthy or leisure class; the business men and 
fairly well-to-do; and the laboring or poorly educated 
class. Those classifications really mean nothing, and 
there is no distinct dividing line, whereas the classi- 


fications as I have outlined them are quite easily § 


made. 


HEN, as usual, I want to go further and draw } 


some useful moral lessons from the critical ques- 
tions of my lawyer friend. 


Some very unfair criticisms of our American 
social system have been made by foreigners who have 
come to visit us, and by our own citizens who think 
they are qualified to do so. These criticisms are 
chiefly based on the assumption that the people of 
America are divided into two great classes ;—the 
wealthy fellows who ride on the wagon, and the poor 
fellows who are pushing the wagon and who are 
trying to get hold of enough money to ride. That 
is all right, as a joke, but there is comparatively little 
in it, in fact. Any man who sets his energies to ac- 
quiring wezlth, as a chief activity, not only lacks 
judgment, but is a common, ordinary fool ;—and 
few men may be so classed. 


Every citizen should strive to make the best of 
every opportunity for his own development. Great 
wealth may give some an opportunity for develop- 
ment which they otherwise might not get; but in 
most cases great wealth is an unwholesome detriment. 
There are very few people in America who cannot 
have all the facilities and advantages for individual 
development that they need;—-—AND MORE. 


Our present civilization, and social and political 
scheme, has given such abundant opportunities to 
everyone that any person with ordinary intelligence 
has, as before stated, almost more opportunity than 
he needs for the development of his character, in- 
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dividuality, and the mental and other endowments 
which are really worth while. - 

But we must be practical ;—any proposition, to 
succeed, must be handled with a close observation 
of the income and outgo; and any man who is not a 
careful financier of his own resources, lacks balance, 
on the face of it; and in that direction, if in no other, 
he certainly has an opportunity for developing his 
own faculties. 


Balanced activities, which the Editor is wont to 
blow about as occasion offers, (or, as in the present 
ease, Where there is perhaps no occasion for it,) are 
worthy of the careful consideration of any man or 
woman. Specialization, which is the talk of the time, 
is little short of folly when it comes to correctly 
judging things, not by the standard of a life-time, 
but by the standard of eternity. 

MADISON COOPER 





Health and Continuous Growth and 
Their Relation to Disease and Pests 


READ what Brother Tenenbone says under heading 
of “Healthy Roses and Irrigation” in our Rose 
department this month. There is food for thought 
here, friends; and we surely ought to do the needed 
thinking. 

As has been pointed out from time to time in 
these columns, (although some of my friends are 
inclined to oppose the idea,) it has been demonstrated 
in numerous cases that a healthy and rugged growth 
of vegetation will do much toward ridding plants 
or trees of insect pests, as well as disease. The fact 
that healthful growth will overcome disease I think 
few will question, but on the point that healthful 
growth will overcome insect pests there are many 
skeptics. 

Those who have irrigating facilities may accom- 
plish results, in the growing of crops, which cannot 
be had when depending upon natural rainfall. While 
it is true that many who irrigate are quite likely 
to overdo the work and use too much water, (which 
may result in producing disease instead of overcom- 
ing it,) if one but studies his soil and other condi- 
tions, as well as the weather during the season of 
growth, a result can be produced which is almost un- 
believable;.and it is safe to say that a production 
from 50% to 100% greater can be had if the crop is 
kept growing during its entire natural period of 
growth with irrigation, than if depending upon 
natural rainfall, or natural conditions. 

Please understand that this is suggested as a 
possibility and not as a sure result. Irrigation in the 
hands of the average person may not make good. 
Few people have judgment enough to handle irriga- 
tion successfully, and even the person with keen judg- 
ment needs some considerable experience to go along 
with his judgment, before he can produce the maxi- 
mum result with certainty, and without danger of 
damage to his crop from overdoing a good thing. 


But the first thought in this connection is the fact 
that where growth is continuous during the natural 
period of growth, that insect pests, as well as disease, 
are, for the most part, overcome and forgotten. Just 
put that fact in your trial grounds, and see what you 
make of it during the next ten years. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Fine Art of Living 


URELY a subject with sufficient scope to call for 
S a long sermon, but I will be content this time 

with just a few observations for my friends to 
think about. 

The man (or woman) who gets the most out of 
living is not the one who has the most money or who 
spends the most time in “going.” Life is for a pur- 
pose, and it is a very important purpose, and that 
purpose is not to see how much fun we can have, or 
how much entertainment we can secure, but rather 
how broad and deep and great an EXPERIENCE 
we can get. Don’t forget that point,—experience 
is what we are here for and the more experience we 
get (of the right kind) the better our prospects for 
the future. ' 


When anything new comes along which looks good 
to you, grab hold of it. Enter into the spirit of the 
thing, and see what you can get out of it. If it proves 
useless or worse, drop it “like a hot potato.” If it 
is good, hold to it, but not to the exclusion of other 
new things as they come along. 


HEN trials and sorrows come to you, do not re- 
pine. Remember the old rhyme: 
“What is the use of repining,— 
For where there’s a will there’s a way; 
Tomorrow the sun may be shining, 
Although it is cloudy today.” 


And it is a fact that when difficult times beset 
us that if we face them bravely and with determina- 
tion they disappear overnight. 

And don’t forget that experiences, which are not 
at all pleasurable, are sometimes sent to purify our 
character of some of the dross which we carry with 
us. The person who is despondent and depressed 
over trivial things loses much, not only of the joy of 
living, but much of the true experience and develop- 
ment which life should give. 

Go forward and work out whatever comes to you 
the best you can from day to day. Things will at 
times be taken care of for you in a better way than 
you can figure them out for yourself. But this can 
only be expected by putting your own thought and 
energy into your work. Outside help comes to him 
who helps himself. 

MADISON COOPER 





He Who Knows A Garden 


He who knows a garden 
Knows many things; 
EKestacy of night, 

Dawn crimsonings. 


Clean tang of earth, 
The sowing; 
Fulfillment of dreams; 
Their glowing. 


Poignancy of winds, 
Color melody, 

The thrilling loveliness 
Of a white tree. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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The Old Songs 


HAVE always believed that real flower lovers are in the 

nature of things blessed with a great capacity for senti- 
ment, and the instant response to the appeal for old songs, 
in the February issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, goes far 
toward proving my contention. 

Let me suggest to the youthful readers of this publica- 
tion that they restrain their amusement, for the less that 
is said now, the less there will be to retract when they 
reach the age of reason. The meaning of the songs, as 
written, is of little importance; it is the acquired meaning 
that we are interested in. 


The live interest shown by persons of advanced matur- 
ity speaks volumes to me. It shows me what I have always 
contended: That people past middle-life are not merely 
chunks of fungus; necessary evils; but may be led to take 
a living interest in life, to the last drop, if approached on 
a congenial plane. I have no sympathy with those mis- 
guided mortals who attempt to flog the mature into a sem- 
blance of the poodle-dog activity of today. Surely it is no 
more sinful to drink from the moss-covered spring of lang 
syne than to swig from a flask of bootleg hooch or, at best, 
conduct oneself like a cow in a Fern patch. 


A reader in Kentucky requests “A Cottage By The 
Sea,” which he says was sung to him by a sweetheart who 
sailed out upon the shoreless sea many long years ago. 
Who knows it? * 

From Illinois comes the request for “The Danube 
River,” which the writer says was a part of class service 
for a dead schoolmate, 35 years ago. She helped sing it 
but has forgotten the words. 

A Mississippi reader wants the old folk song, “Barbara 
Allen,” and one from my own state requests the original 
from which it took its air, “Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” 


There are others, but they must have patience, lest Mr. 
Cooper throw us all out, in a wad, for taking up too much 
space. 


A Canadian reader, more than 60 years old, sends in 
the song with which his mother, who has just died at the 
ripe age of 90, sang him to sleep long ago: 


There came to my window, one morning in Spring, 
A sweet little Robin; she came there to sing; 

And the song that she sang was prettier by far 
Than ever I heard on the flute or guitar. 

But a thoughtless young man with a gun came along 
And he killed and he carried my poor bird away, 
And it no more shall sing at the dawn of the day. 


The age of the verse is attested by the trick of calling 
a song-bird “she,” illustrating the abstract, impersonal at- 


titude of the old poets toward all life except the human. 


Evidently the last line but two is missing. 
Address all communications for this department to 


W. A. BRIDWELL, 
Forestburg, Texas 





The “Best” Breed of Chickens 


T= beginner is always with us, in poultry culture as 
in floriculture, farming or what not; and he is always 
seeking information and rarely or never getting what 
he wants. Most writers are so familiar with the answers 
to the beginner’s questions that they ignore them or touch 
but lightly on them and the gulf still remains unbridged. 


One of the most pressing problems that confronts the 
beginner in poultry culture is that of choosing the best 
breed, generally with an abundance of eggs in view. In 
this age there is no such thing as a best breed. While 
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it is true that some breeds have received more attentig, 
at the hands of scientific breeders and consequently shop 
a greater number of desirable individuals, the fact yp» 
mains that there is no best breed, as such. 

There are, however, best strains, and in this lieg the 
germ of the whole thing. The modern hen is an artificjg 
product and is continually trying to revert to type, whig) 
is her wild progenitors, who laid an average of 12 to 34 ; 
eggs a year. Only careful and persistent selection ¢ay 
head off this tendency and it is thus that a strain is bujj 
up. 

The breeder trap-nests all his hens and breeds only 
from the heaviest producers, gaining a little each Season, 
until in time he establishes a flock that are not only heayy 
layers but have the ability to transmit this quality to their § 
offspring. The beginner’s hope lies in finding such , 
flock and buying stock from it. The balance is then jp 
his hands. If he learns his subject and continues the 
original breeder’s methods he will improve his stock; jf 
he is negligent they will answer the age-old call and go 
back toward the wild type,—flighty, stringy and scant 
producers. 


It might be well to add here that no hen, however good, 
can produce 200 or more eggs a year on a diet of wind. 
pudding and pond water. Eggs are composed of certain 
very definite elements and these must be present in the 
hen’s diet before she can produce the finished article. 

Find the right breeder. Study your subject. Get 
official records of production (not less than a flock average 
of 200 eggs a year), then invest, roll up your sleeves and 
prepare to enjoy yourself. I’ve been doing it for 30 years, 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Why Are People Swindled? 


DEPUTY Attorney-General Oliver B. James, of the 

State of New York, asserts that transactions in 
fraudulent securities of various kinds reaches the as- 
tounding sum of one billion (1,000,000,000) dollars 


annually in the United States, and half of this is in } 


the state of New York. It really ought not to be nec- 
essary to say anything further, but it is, and I will 
say something. 


The reason for the above facts are clear :—The 
average person who has money to invest wants to get 
rich quick ;—wants his small savings to become big 
savings, and is not willing to make an investment in 
safe securities on assurance of safety and reasonable 
interest on the investment. 


While this Editor does not hold himself up as an 
oracle of wisdom, nor as knowing all about the finan- 
cial game, he does know that he has never invested a 
single dollar in any enterprise about which the facts 
were obscure, and no speculative investments in 
stocks or bonds have ever been made by him. Of 
course, he hasn’t become quickly rich, nor rich at all; 
but he doesn’t expect to, and doesn’t want to; but he 
does have some peace of mind, and no worries over 
the question of financial losses. 


Seriously, friends, when you have surplus money 
to invest, investigate the extravagant claims of the 
smooth-tongued stock salesman and: consult your 
local bankers or business men before making any in- 
vestment whatever in something way off somewhere, 
(or nowhere,) and which promises big, and which 
almost never makes good on the promises. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Little Stories from Life 
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ESTERDAY was one of those soft, spring-like days 
bow sometimes come in late Winter. Just enough south 
wind to swish through the dead grass and make music 
in the bare tree-tops. The little, gray, top-knotted birds 
that children call “Peter-peter” were singing their mo- 
notonous but strangely stirring spring song. Something 
rose up and broke down the carefully trained dam of 
resolution against the ineffectual and I grabbed my hat 
and hied away across the hills on a forbidden pilgrimage. 

I sat on a hillside, beside the grass-grown trace of an 
old trail that wound among the rocks and bushes and across 
a little valley field toward a group of ancient Oaks on the 
opposite slope. 

Without going to look I knew that under those trees 
was the crumbling rock foundation of a house. Almost I 
could see a young man coming down that trail in the dusk 
of evening, whistling; and almost I could hear the answer- 
ing bark of a dog from the back porch of the house, and 
the excited voice of a baby boy who knew what that bark 
meant. 

It was a poor home, as such things are judged now, 
for of money there was little, and the man was often 
faced with what looked like a blank wall, but the boy was 
there, and a baby girl, and their young mother. Through 
the gathering dusk a light gleamed from a window and 
a door opened and the boy stood silhouetted in the opening, 
waiting for the man to approach near enough that he 
might toddle out to meet him and be carried in his arms 
to the house. 


Supper would be waiting, and the man would reach 
into a pocket and with a great flourish drag out a paper 
bag of candy and place it in the eager hands of the boy, 
taking his pay in the sparkling eyes and open mouth of 
the boy and the fond smile of the mother. 

There would be the little, intimate gossip of the day: 
The baby had fallen out of a chair; the boy had found 
a Chicken Snake in the cellar; a neighbor had called, look- 
ing for a lost cow. 


After supper they would gather before the blaze in 
the fireplace, and though the spectre might raise its 
head despite the bouyancy of youth, it would be promptly 
put down. “Sufficient unto the day—.” 


The ground was still cold and there was something 
suspiciously like a rheumatic pain in my left hip. A 
Hawk screamed over the Cottonwoods in the creek bottom 
and I remembered that they nest here in February. Away 
out across the valley the rim of the -opposite hills stood 
out dimly through the haze that swallowed the ground 
and trees back of it. Except for the scream of the Hawk 
the place was as still as the halls of Eternity. 

The little valley-and-hillside field was guttered with 
red washes. The old wagon road that wound through the 
field and past where the house stood was now one of them. 
A gatepost was still standing, after all these years, and 
beyond it the snags of two old orchard trees and a lusty 
old Mulberry that defied time and the elements. 


What was it the wind was saying? “I told you so!” 


It was a long way back to the place I call home, and 
there was a fire to build after I got there, and the cats to 
feed, and the clumsy efforts of a man to “warm up” the 
house and get things to looking like somebody lived there, 
but I did them all—after a fashion. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 
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“Fight Troubles by Indirection’’ 


R. JOHNSTON noticed the scale die out on his 
Apple trees, (Volume XI, page 319), but this 
experience disagrees with the theory of Ben- 

jamin C. Auten; and of course, theories held by the 
great majority concern themselves very little with 
actual facts. Mr. Johnston states a fact in about two 
inches, as we say in advertising, and at the same time 
also furnishes a text for the Editor to say more in a 
wide column, and with these sayings I agree rather 
violently as I have had much experience and more 
observation. 

Mr. Cooper says: 

“The point is that if we give our thought, and 
study, and energy, mostly to productive and construc- 
tive work, much more may be accomplished than by 
fighting pests and disease as such. In short we should 
fight these things chiefly by indirection.” 


I have watched this game intelligently for a little 
better than half a century, and in that time we were 
threatened with being done for utterly as a people 
and nation many times, unless we would in our might 
conquer some bird, insect, scale, bacteria, spore or 
whatnot. The first calamity in my mind that was 
to extinguish us was the Potato Bug that Mr. Cooper 
excepts, but I have seen it disappear so that in my 
Potato patch in the garden where I work daily, I 
did not see a half dozen in three years. The old 
American Agriculturist and Country Gentleman of 
the day assured us the only Potatoes we would eat 
soon would be imported over the sea. 


WHEN Japan sent us the scale, the scientific world 
predicted disaster of the worst kind, and we 
got the spray and squirt guns going at a fierce rate, 
but some of the best fruit growers in my section 
told me the scale was gaining on them in spite 
of the “‘awfulness” with which they covered the trees. 
The scale is gone and no one has accounted for its 
going. 

By way of Delaware Bay the Chestnut Blight 
came to the old state of Wm. Penn. Chestnut was a 
great timber as well as a fine nut in our common- 
wealth. We promptly “threw a fit” and the Legisla- 
ture appropriated a million dollars to fight the Chest- 
nut Blight. No one had the least idea what it was, 
how it moved or what caused it, but we had a million 
to spend and we did spend it and when we had made 
no end of trouble for land owners, and started end- 
less fights with folks, the money ran out and we did 
not know a thing more than when we begun about 
the thing called Chestnut Blight. It did bad work 
and many of our hills looked like the fire had gone 
over them, but when we stopped our great foolish- 
ness and “gave our thought and energy to productive 
and constructive work,’ the Chestnut Blight just 
sort of evaporated; and now I see on many of the 
hills fine young Chestnut sprouts come forth and they 
are healthy and strong. 

Lately the Japanese sent us a beetle that is very 
Japanesque in making all territory its own by thrifty 
persistence. Again our scientific politicians or politi- 
cal scientists have rung the alarm and we have hun- 
dreds of “bug-watchers” at one end of the state 
while at the other end they are “borer-watchers.” 


POSSIBLY the greatest calamity that has been 
brought to us by this psychology of conquering 
pests is the bovine tuberculosis extermination plague 
just now in its height. After we get through with 
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our blood-fest this bovine tuberculosis will follow the 
Chestnut Blight and all the rest. 


A very prominent ex-congressman of Pennsyl- 
vania has demonstrated with cattle just what Mr. 
Johnston did with trees, but the theory mongers pay 
not the least attention to ocular demonstrations if 
in conflict with their pet theory. One genuine demon- 
stration in fact is worth ten thousand theories. 


Editor Cooper loves to push small paragraphs un- 
der our eyes and then quietly tell us to do a bit of 
thinking, but the facts in the case are that our think- 
ing machinery is pretty rusty because we so rarely 
use it, and it is hard for us to put two and two to- 
gether and get the correct result. But turn to page 
397, Volume XII, and read “Instinct or Subconscious 
Mind?” 

“That the subconscious mind is a fact and that it 
has a far greater influence on everyday affairs than 
the average person knows anything about; or if he 
does know anything about it, is willing to admit; there 
is little question.” | 

In the years agone I was forced by events to put 
the subconscious mind idea into “my trial grounds” 
and by careful observation and much experience; by 
many actual and genuine demonstrations I am com- 
pletely convinced of the truth of the saying: “If two 
(or many) of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them.” 

L. W. LIGHTY 





A Rare Moment 


“It being a mild and sunny day, the door of the fruit 
cellar was open, and as I came around the corner I had 
such a whiff of fragrance as I cannot describe. It seemed 
as though the vials of the earth’s most precious odours had 
been broken there in Horace’s yard! The smell of ripe 
Apples! 

In the dusky depths of the cellar, down three steps, 
I could see Horace’s ruddy face. 


“How are ye, David,” said he. 
Apple?” 

So he gave me a good Apple. It was a Yellow Bell- 
flower without a blemish, and very large and smooth. 
te ee Since October it had been in the dark, cool 
storage room, and Horace, like some old monkish con- 
noisseur of wines who knows just when to bring up the 
bottles of a certain vintage, had chosen the exact moment 
in all the year when the vintage of the Bellflower was 
at its best. As he passed it to me I caught a scent as of 
old crushed Apple blossoms, or fancied I did—or it may 
have been the still finer aroma of friendship which passed 
at the touching of our fingers._______-___- 


I took my delight of it more nearly; and the odour 
was like new-cut Clover in an old orchard, or Strawberry 
leaves freshly trod upon, or the smell of Peach wood at 
the summer pruning—how shall one describe it?—at least 
a compound or essence of all the good odours of 
ES 

So I bit into it, a big liberal mouthful, which came 
away with a rending sound such as one hears sometimes 
in a winter’s ice-pond. The flesh within, all dewy with 
moisture, was like new cream, except a rim near the sur- 
face where the skin had been broken; here it was of a 
clear, deep yellow. 


New odours came forth and I knew for the first time 
how perfect in deliciousness such an Apple could be. A 
mild, serene, ripe, rich bouquet, compounded essence of 
the sunshine from these old Massachusetts hills, of mois- 
ture drawn from our grudging soil, of all the peculiar 


“Will ye have a Good 
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virtues of a land where the Summers make up ip the 
passion of growth for the long violence of Winter;____ 
Like some of the finest of wines and the warmest of 
friends it was of two flavours, and was not to be ea 
for mere nourishment, but was to be tasted and enjoyed 
The first of the flavours came readily in a Sweetness, rich. 
ness, a slight acidity, that it might not cloy; but the 
deeper, more delicate flavour came later—if one were y 
crudely impatient—and was, indeed, the very soul of the 
fruit. One does not quickly arrive at souls either in | 
Apples or in friends. And I said to Horace with solemnity 
for this was an occasion not to be lightly treated: j 

“IT have never in my life tasted a finer Apple.” 

“There is no finer Apple,” said Horace with conviction 

With that we fell to discussing the kinds and qualities 
of all the Apples grown this side China.____________ 

While we talked with much enjoyment of the lore of 
Apples and Apple-growing, I finished the Bellflower ty 
the very core, and said to Horace as I reluctantly toggeq 
aside the stem and three seeds: 

“Surely this has been one of the rare moments of life” 


(From “Great Possessions” By DAVID GRAYSON) 





Independent IN FACT 


THE fact that THE FLOWER GROWER is really inde. 
pendent of outside influences is not lost on my 
readers. They understand it, and some of them ex. 
press themselves in an appreciative way, and the 
letter which I am printing below comes from a man 
who apparently understands that few publications 
are conducted solely in the best interests of sub. 
scribers. I quote this man’s letter verbatim: 

“Want you to know that I very much appreciate 
your publication, as it is the one magazine which | 
receive which is devoted one hundred per cent to the 
interests of the reader. 

“To me it seems deplorable that so many editors 
today are issuing publications based entirely upon 
the returns which they secure from commercial ad- 
vertisers rather than to edit their publications more 
to the interests of the reader.” 


But it should not be understood by anyone that 
independence necessarily means stubbornness, bull- 


headedness or crankiness. This Editor is in his fifty- | 


eighth year, and has had a wide and varied experi- 
ence in many different lines of human activity and 
in a number of important lines of so-called business; 
and he claims that THE FLOWER GROWER above all 
things is conducted on a strictly business basis. No 
advertiser has ever dictated its policies, or ever will 
as long as he remains in control. Furthermore, no 
aggregation of persons calling themselves societies 
has ever been able to control THE FLOWER GROWER 
or influence its policy in any way whatever which was 
contrary to common sense, good business and the 
brotherhood of man. 


The Editor may be pardoned for blowing a bit 
on this subject, in view of the fact that it has cost 
him some rather hard fights at times to maintain his 
independence, but in no case has any of these fights 
been lost. They have always been won ;—and in the 
winning much has been gained other than mere 
victory, and the reader may deduce his own con- 
clusions from this statement. The most important 
thing is that readers have respect for the publication 
which is conducted independently in fact, and at the 


- same time along lines which are fair to all and show 


special favors to none. 
MADISON COOPER 
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Interesting Untaught Dog Traits 


What W. C. Egan tells (in another column) about 
an interesting, untaught trait of a Toy black and tan 
Terrier, gives me an excuse for introducing again to 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER our Great Dane, 
Mina, (108!% lbs.) a picture of “whom” is shown 
herewith. The picture is not a very good one, but 
best available. 

Mina’s trait in question is the one of objecting 
to any “rough house” in her presence. Should one 
person get up suddenly and advance toward another 
she immediately jumps between and growls or barks 
and, in case of the Editor, takes hold of his coat 
sleeve and tries to lead or pull him away. This trait 
is very pronounced and is not manifested toward any 
particular individual, but toward anyone who tries 
any rough play. 














Watchfulness, Strength, Dignity and Repose 
Mina, the Editor’s Great Dane 


Mina carries the thought still further and when 
she is lying in my office, if an office employee comes 
in for something and departs rather hurriedly, Mina 
takes after him, thinking I suppose, that he has taken 
something away that was not his. 

And as with Mr. Egan’s Toy dog, quite the other 
extreme than Mina with her colossal bulk, this is 
altogether an untaught trait. 

Just what the trait means is rather difficult to 
figure out, and if any of my dog-lover readers can 
tell a little story along this line they will surely be 
welcomed to the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

MADISON COOPER 





Information on Lily Growing Wanted 


There seems a decided activity in the growing of 
Lilies of all kinds throughout the United States, and 
inquiries multiply for definite information on the 
subject. Just now comes an inquiry from Portland, 
Oregon, (from a reader who has been growing bulbs 
commercially,) for definite information as to whether 
the soil should be sweet or sour; depth of planting; 
mode of propagation for rapid increase; time re- 
quired for different varieties to mature; etc., etc. 
He states that this information is not to be had in 
the books which he has on the subject. He mentions 
a dozen, or a dozen and a half, different varieties and 
wants full information. 

Any readers who have had experience in growing 
Lilies of any kind; especially those popular kinds 
which are most in demand, will do well to let their 
experiences be known through THE FLOWER GROWER, 
in the hope that it will help others, and incidentally 
in the expectation that it will come back to them in 
added information on the general subject. 














The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








OTHING succeeds like success! It’s the successes that 

get the greatest number of pages in the write-up of 
the world’s history. When a speculator has made a 
“killing” in the stock market, how the news of it spreads, 
and with what gusto he tells how he did it. But later, 
when he drops it all with a little more besides, the news 
gets out much slower, and a clam is no more silent than 
the unfortunate victim has suddenly become. 


What latent power is sometimes stored within the 
smallest things. Scientists now scare us with dreadful 
forebodings of what may happen providing some experi- 
menter succeeds in finding a way to release the pent up 
potential energy that is stored within a single atom. 
One match starts a fire that burns up an entire city. One 
word can sever a life-long friendship. One infinitessimal 
microbe can start an epidemic of disease that might de- 
stroy millions of living creatures. 


Great results are not usually accomplished by violent 
methods. The rock-bound coast is not worn away so much 
by the occasional lashing of storm-hurled waves which 
beat against the granite as by the continuous washing of 
the constant, ceaseless tides. 


It is much better to be too big for a small position than 
too small for a big one. However, real failure is prefer- 
able to only an apparent, sham success. Sometimes a 
failure can be made a stepping stone to success. I knew 
a man who failed financially three times and finally died 
a millionaire. 


Producing new varieties by sowing seed of such flowers 
as do not have a fixed type is fascinating pastime to any 
one having sporting blood in his veins. Each tiny seed 
has an equal chance to produce a prize-winning variety, 
even though the likelihood may be slight. 


It is necessary to be able to see through a thing before 
one can successfully see a thing through. 


One of the greatest of the real problems of life is how 
to save and conserve the beneficial and destroy or avoid the 
harmful agencies. 





The world always loves a hero. And the world is ever 
taking notice. The game of life may well be compared to 
those in which athletes participate—few engage in the 
strife, while the masses look on as spectators. 


In his letter to the Galatians, St. Paul enumerated 
seventeen harmful works of the flesh to be avoided, but 
only nine fruits of the spirit to be commended. So the 
weeds in our spiritual gardens, as well, predominate and 
grow more easily than do the flowers, and call for as in- 
tensive cultivation to destroy them. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Children Should be Kind to Animals 


It is important that children should be taught the 
care of household pets; and especially regularity in feed- 
ing and watering. This is not only humane education, but 
incidentally it is teaching children continuous application, 
than which there is no more important human lesson to be 
learned. 

Teach children, then, that living creatures should be 
treated as they themselves would be treated. Consider- 
ation for Dumb Animals is a mark of HUMANITY which 
is all too rare in the Human Race. 





Some Jack-Minerisms 
Culled by Norman S. Rankin for Canadian Magazine 

“Tell the truth if you have to lie to do it.” 

“I like birds, but boys better—if we only understood 
them.” 

“I’m so happy I’m going to live a hundred years or 
die in the attempt.” 

“Never a man so good but a good woman will make 
him better.” 

“Is life in the country worth living? 
the liver.” 

“There isn’t enough real money in the world to buy 
my home.” 

“I’ve done no work. Work consists of doing some- 
thing you don’t want to do. Yet I’m always as busy as 
a cow’s tail in fly-time.” 

“Did you ever notice that when you begin to work 
for others you get all kinds of help and encouragement— 
everybody works with you and for you.” 

“I’ve got nothing to boast of. Back of old Jack 
Miner’s been the powerful hand of the Unseen.” 


It depends on 





Rubber,—Our Immediate Problem 


Everybody is interested in automobiles and every- 
body knows that the road-contact surface of these 
useful machines, commonly known as tires or shoes, 
have advanced materially in price during the past 
season. That this advance is at least partially due 
to restrictive combination there is no doubt, and 
many men in many different countries are prospect- 
ing, investigating and experimenting. 

The short article on another page, entitled “Our 
Home-grown Rubber,” will therefore be interesting 
in this connection, although it is not presumed that 
Parthenium argentatum is at present a recognized 
competitor of the Rubber tree from which our pres- 
ent rubber supply is secured. If, however, Brother 
Bowers is correct in his statement that the reason for 
the destruction of this plant was because it was com- 
pletely uprooted in harvesting, it is possible that it 
may be a potential factor in the future of motor 
vehicles. 





“It Is Just Like Folks” 


One of my Texas readers in sending a renewal 
subscription pays THE FLOWER GROWER and its 
Editor the very highest compliment that can be 
given; as follows: 

“T enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER so much. It is just 
like folks,—it is folks. I have never known an Editor 
to get so near to his readers as you.” 

Any magazine that appeals to its readers, that is 
“just like folks,” is surely fulfilling its mission, and 
if this Editor is getting near to his readers, he is 
reaching his greatest ambition. . 

This magazine surely appeals to The Great Ameri- 
can Middle-class, than whom there are no better 
thinkers in the world, and members of The Great 
American Middle-class are not determined by the 
amount of wealth they have nor by their position in 
society. Nor are they known by any attribute other 
than an ability to read; to reason; to do things; and 
make progress toward better things in this life and 
in a life to come, 

MADISON COOPER 
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Jack Miner’s Religion 


OME of the famous remarks or sayings of J 
Miner (whose work was told about in the Novem, 
ber and December numbers) have been selected and 
published in the Canadian Magazine, as given in ap, 
other column, entitled “Some Jack-Minerisms,” 


Note especially the last one, which is perhaps, 
clue to Jack Miner’s religion. Deep thinkers who ap 
also doers, frequently arrive at about the same eo. 
clusion, and the Editor will admit that his own eop, 
ception of the Unseen is apparently about the sam 
as that of Jack Miner. And he will go further anj 
say that the average man doubtless has quite too ey. 
aggerated an idea of his-own importance, and give 
too little credit to what Jack Miner calls “the powe,. 
ful hand of the Unseen.” 


There are influences at work which comparatively 
few people will even acknowledge, much less form 
any conception of their action. While it is not give, 
to the human mind to understand these things in de 
tail; and while many people will not admit the exist. 
ence of anything they cannot analyze or pick t 
pieces; it may be stated as a fact that the humay 
mind has its distinct limitations. When the human 
mind has actually made progress to even a small 
fraction of the extent which some people seem ty 
think it has already done, then these things will bh } 
open to us and we will really know. 


We may accept for the present Jack Miner; 
gauge of the situation, and admit that Unseen foreg 
guide us in the performance of things which are 
really worth whilee MAN IS MIGHTY ONLY 
WHEN HE WORKS IN HARMONY WITH THE 
FORCES OF THE UNSEEN. 







MADISON COOPER 





My Garden 


I have a little garden place, 
A sun-beloved and Rose-walled space, 
Where beauty bides 
And Summer glides 
Apace. 


Beneath pleached boughs, gay argosies 
Of Humming Birds and Honeybees 
Their sweet trades ply, 
And lovers sigh 
At ease. 


From the austerity of sod 
Rainbow tinted blossoms nod 
In drowsy file, 
Or waft a smile 
To God. 


And to a chirping virelay, 
Birds wash travel stains away 
In Fern-fringed baths, 
And on the paths 
Babes play. 


I have a little garden place, 
A sun-beloved and Rose-walled space, 
Where beauty bides 
And Summer glides 
Apace. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
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Pruning Bearing Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


S SOON as Apple trees become 
A large enough to bear good crops, 
the amount of pruning should be 
increased. When the aim is to secure 
a maximum tree growth, pruning 
should be very light; but when fruit 


As a young tree comes gradually 
into full bearing the shape of the top 
changes naturally from an upright to 
a more spreading form. Successive 
crops pull the branches outward and 
downward and an increasing growth 

















Twelve-year-old Apple tree, showing the spreading form toward which most varie- 
ties tend before they get very old. Such trees should not be cut back at the top. 


is the objective, the fruit spurs must 
be given plenty of sunlight. 


When a young tree is pruned lightly 
to encourage growth, the top grows 
more and more dense, until, when the 
tree is ten or twelve years old, the 
branches may crowd so badly that 
many spurs are unproductive and 
fruit borne on the inside of the top 
fails to develop proper color and 
flavor. Pruning should be increased 
to offset this tendency. It should 
never be severe on a young bearing 
tree, but should be done each year. 


Since the object is to increase the 
sunlight reaching the interior of the 
top, and especially the lower parts 
where shade is heaviest, particular 
attention should be given to thinning 
out the topmost branches. If it seems 
advisable to remove many of the upper 
branches in one year, the lowest 
branches may be given very little 
pruning for that year, to reduce prun- 
ing to a minimum. Too heavy prun- 
ing of young bearing trees tends tc 
discourage fruitfulness. The tree can 
always be upset by excessive pruning 
but as it grows older there is less dan- 
ger. 


of side branches, together with a slow- 
ing down of the upward growth of the 
topmost branches, bring the tree 
gradually into the form of a mature 
tree. The tree will always continue 
to increase in height but not so rapidly 
as when young. 


The height to which the top is al- 
lowed to go before repressive meas- 
ures are undertaken must be deter- 
mined by the fruit grower himself. 
It may be kept quite low if the trees 
are not planted too close together but 
a tree of moderate height has a larger 
fruit-bearing area than one that is 
immoderately low. Somewhere a bal- 
ance must be struck between a desire 
for the largest possible crops and the 
annually-renewed vow to lower the top 
until harvesting is easy and better 
spraying is possible. 

In any event the tree should be al- 
lowed to reach the approximate height 
desired before much cutting back is 
done. It is easier to let the top get a 
little too high and then remove the 
upper three or four feet than to cut 
off the tip of each upright branch 
every year. If a limb is cut back to a 
side branch there is less tendency to- 
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ward the production of many small 
branches and it is easier to keep the 
top open. 

There is usually little question as to 
the branches which should be re- 
moved. When two branches crowd, 
one is nearly always in a better posi- 
tion than the other and of course the 
poorest should be cut out. If both 
of two crowding branches are well bal- 
anced and desirable in every way, it 
is equally plain that either may be re- 
moved. Common sense would also 
dictate the removal of a branch which 
crossed and interfered with several 
others. After a little practice there 
is no difficulty in selecting branches 
which may be dispensed with. It is 
more than likely that the novice will 
find too many to cut out. Over-prun- 
ing is a common fault. A little prun- 
ing every year is best. 


It is important that cuts should be 
made close to the trunk so the wounds 
will heal as quickly as possible. In 
removing large branches there is al- 
ways a temptation to make the cut be- 
yond the collar which extends outward 
two or three inches at the base of the 
limb. This makes a smaller wound 
but it will not heal as rapidly as a 
larger wound which is flush with the 
side of the trunk. Double cuts are 
advisable in removing large branches. 
If at first the limb is cut off two feet 
from the trunk, the final cut may be 
made without danger of a heavy 
branch splitting off before the saw has 
finished its work, making a bad wound 
below the cut surface. 





Pruning Currant Bushes 


Dh ened ces naturally branch near 
the surface of the ground and. be- 
fore they are many years old they 
usually produce too many branches. 
Branches which are not over three 
years old are most fruitful, so prun- 
ing consists largely in removing each 
year the oldest branches. This should 
be done during the dormant season 
or soon after the plant comes to life 
in the Spring. 

Some varieties, like Perfection, 
form upright bushes while others, like 
Fay, are very spreading. It is advis- 
able to prune upright varieties more 
in the center to keep the bushes open 
and to encourage the growth of new 
shoots, while spreading varieties must 
be kept off the ground by removing 
the lowest side-branches each year. 

As the plants grow older there is 
often a tendency to produce too many 
shoots, some of them too weak to be 
productive. If the new shoots are 
thinned out each year to leave the 
strongest only, such bushes will be 
much more productive. 

Currant Borers are troublesome in 
many gardens. When the oldest canes 
are removed each year and destroyed 
many of the Borers are killed. If, 
in addition, any canes showing signs 
of infestation are removed, damage 
by Borers will seldom be serious. 
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Renovating Neglected Fruit Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


fruit trees in every part of the 

country which would produce 
good fruit for years to come if they 
were only given proper attention. It 
is natural for fruit trees to bear fruit 
and they will be productive as long 
as they stand if they are given a little 
intelligent care. Neglected trees usu- 
ally show the effects of years of star- 
vation and very often the tops have 
become so thick that any fruit pro- 
duced has little chance of developing 
a satisfactory quality and finish. This 
suggests two lines of procedure,— 
fertilization and pruning,—both of 
which are usually necessary. 


Sometimes half or more of the 
branches must be removed in renovat- 
ing an old tree, but it is always un- 
wise to remove so large a percentage 
of the top in one year. Over-pruning 
is likely to result in a strong growth 
of water sprouts which promptly 
thicken the top again. Over-pruning 
also tends to discourage the produc- 
tion of fruit. Where a large amount 
of wood must be removed it is best to 
take several years to bring the tree 
into condition, removing a part of the 
surplus branches each year. Once a 
start is made toward pruning out a 
thick top it is difficult to stop until the 
job is done, but over-pruning may be 
little better than no pruning at all. 


| neg more important than prun- 
ing, very often, is fertilization or 
cultivation of the soil over the tree 
roots. In the Northeastern States and 
in other regions of normal rainfall, 
trees may be grown quite successfully 
in sod, and when trees have.stood in 
grass land for many years it often is 
best to fertilize them well without 
plowing the land. Plowing entails 
the breaking of many roots and trees 
weakened by starvation are in poor 
condition to endure severe root prun- 
ing. After fertilization and pruning 
have made the trees more vigorous 
the soil may be plowed with little 
danger. 

The fertilizer used should have a 
high nitrogen content and the nitro- 
gen should be quickly available. Ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
are most often employed by fruit 
growers. Mature Apple trees should 
be given five to twelve or fifteen 
pounds each, the amount depending 
upon the size and condition of the 
tree. Five or six pounds should be 
enough for most mature Plum and 
Cherry trees which need fertilization 
badly. Manure is excellent for reno- 
vation work where it is available. 
Poultry manure and fresh horse ma- 
nure are better than most others. 

Trees are in greatest need of added 
plant food in early Spring. If nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia are 
used they should be applied abort two 


"T teuit are thousands of neglected 


weeks before blossom time. Manures 
should be spread earlier than that. 
Fertilizers should not be placed near 
the trunks of trees, but should be 
scattered on the ground under the 
tips of the branches—some a little 
farther out than the branches extend 
and some in about half way between 
the ends of the branches and the 
trunk. This is the area in which most 
of the feeding roots are found. The 
spring rains carry the plant food 
speedily to the roots. 


After the trees are pruned and 
fertilized they should be sprayed thor- 
oughly, especially for the first year 
or two, to reduce the accumulation of 
pests. Spraying alone will not reno- 
vate trees, but it will keep insects 
and diseases from interfering with 
the growth of the trees and with the 
development of the crop. 





The Cortland Apple 


‘THis promising new variety is the 
result of a cross between McIntosh 
and Ben Davis, and it is already plain 
that Cortland combines many of the 
good qualities of both parents. As 
grown at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station it is about the size of 
McIntosh, but darker in color and 
broadly cone-shaped. On the whole 
Cortland is not quite so attractive in 
appearance as McIntosh but it is far 
from unattractive. 


The skin is fairly thick and the new 
variety should be a better shipper 
than McIntosh, but the thick skin is 
not so pleasing to the consumer. The 
flavor of Cortland is much like that 
of McIntosh. It has the same soft 
flesh and the characteristic aroma, 
though not so much of it. 

From the Ben Davis parent Cort- 


land inherited a longer storage season” 
than that of McIntosh, and the ability 


to hang on the tree without dropping 
until late in the Fall;—both highly 
desirable qualities. Fruit growers 
who have all the Apples they can har- 
vest in the McIntosh season may find 
in Cortland a high quality Apple 
which may be harvested later; and 
which, in addition, they may store 
until after McIntosh is gone. 

The tree characters of the new vari- 
ety seem to be very satisfactory, ex- 
cepting a susceptibility to scab similar 
to that of McIntosh. In fact the tree 
resembles that of McIntosh very 
closely. It is vigorous, naturally well 
formed, and tends to be an annual 
bearer, at least when young. 

We cannot know exactly where 
Cortland belongs in our list of vari- 
eties until it has been grown for a 
longer time under a wide range of 
conditions. So far, it promises well, 
but large plantings should be made 
with caution. Because of its origin 
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and general characteristics, Co 

is usually compared with McIntosh on 
the assumption that the two my 
compete for favor, but it is pogsip, 
that the new Apple may grow Sue. 
cessfully in regions not adapted to the 
culture of McIntosh. 












Girdling by Mice 


Reports indicate that Mice had hp. 
gun to eat the bark of fruit trees » 
early as the middle of January jy 
some of the New England states. Thi, 
trouble is always worse in some parts 
of the country than in others, and jt 
is worst in sod orchards. In sections 
where Mice often damage trees ap 
ounce of prevention now, may save, 
lot of bridge-grafting later. 


Where valuable trees have been lef 
without wire or paper guards, anj 
trouble with Mice is feared, the snow 
should be packed down tightly aroun 
the trunk with the foot or with , 
heavy stick. If this is done afte 
each heavy snowstorm, the danger 
will be minimized if not entirely re. 
moved. 

It often is a help, too, to cut off, 
few small branches and drop them on § 
the ground. The tender bark of the 
twigs is more attractive to Mice than 
the tougher bark of the trunk. 





The Formation of Fruit Buds 


Prev growers have known fora 
long time that the flower buds 
which produce a current season’s fruit 
were formed sometime during the 
growing season of the preceding year, 
Scientists have been giving the sub- 
ject considerable attention in _ late 
years because a definite knowledge of 
the time of fruit bud formation is 
necessary to the proper timing of 
orchard practices which are intended 
to favor the production of fruit buds. 


After nine years of study the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion has published the following sun- 
mary of results: 

Date of Fruit Bud 

Differentiation 
Mid-June 
Early August 


Fruit 
Apple, (Gravenstein) 
Apricot, (Royal) 
Cherry, sour, (Early 


Richmond) Early July 
Cherry, sweet, 

(Napoleon) Late June, Early July 
Peach, (Elberta) Late July 
Pear, (Bartlett) Late June, Early July 
Plum, (French and 

Wickson) Late July, Early August 


It will be noted that with most tree 
fruits, buds are formed quite early in 
the season. Once formed, the number 
of possible fruits in the crop of the 
following year is determined; no cul 
tural practice can change it. Prun- 
ing this Winter cannot increase the 
number of buds for next fall’s crop. 
It may make remaining buds more 
productive, but new fruit buds cannot 
be expected. Its first effect on fruit 
bud formation would come next June 










(Continued on page 137) 
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Back-yard Poultry 


HE best way to start poultry 
keeping, if you have not had 
any previous experience, is to 
puy the young chicks when about 
six weeks old, when they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves; 
but it is more expensive than raising 
your own. Successful chicken rais- 
ing is a business that requires much 
care and attention to small details. 
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Keeping (How to Hatch Young Chicks) 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


The best breeds for setting are the 
Brahmas, Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, 
and White Wyandottes. These breeds 
take 13 eggs to a setting, and cover 
them well. 

THE SITTING BOX 

A bottomless box can be used for 
setting the hen, with wire netting 
sunk into the ground, to prevent rats 
from taking the eggs. Scoop a de- 


or three times a week, to provide mois- 
ture, which is necessary for proper 
development of the eggs. 

Food for the setting hen, should be 
wheat and barley, but no soft foods, 
as this will foul the nest. 

THE SECOND EGG TEST 

On the nineteenth day the water 
test is applied. The eggs are placed 
one by one in a bucket of water, heated 
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To get best results, the eggs must 
be carefully selected; from strong, 
healthy birds; and, if you are going 
into poultry raising as a _ business, 
use eggs from pedigree stock, as then 
you will get better prices for your 
eggs and young chicks later on. 


SELECTING THE EGGS 


Discard all small, misshapen eggs, 
or abnormally large ones, using those 
of good shape, and weighing about 
2%, ounces. The egg D in the dia- 
gram, is right shape, the others are 
too large or too small and misshapen. 
If you are using eggs from your own 
hens mark the date they were laid on 
each egg with a pencil so that you 
will be able to tell just how fresh 
they are when you use them. Do not 
place them in a basin as shown in the 
diagram. Store them in a box of 
bran, largest end up, and try to keep 
them in a temperature of 50°. Eggs 
received from a distance should be 
treated this way for 24 hours, and not 
placed under the hen right away. 





pression in the ground and make a 
nest of broken straw or hay shaped 
so that the eggs will not roll out and 
become addled. 

Set the hen upon the nest two or 
three days before placing eggs under 
her to make sure she means business, 
then place the eggs in the nest at 
night. 

TESTING THE EGGS 


The eggs should be tested for fertil- 
ity on the seventh day, with an egg 
tester. If they are fertile, they will 
appear as at H, in diagram. E is 
addled, F has a broken yolk, and G 
is barren. 

If you have two hens setting, and 
have many useless eggs, one hen will 
take all the fertile eggs, and the other 
can be placed on a fresh batch. 

The hen should leave the nest every 
day for fifteen minutes, to cool the 
eggs. If she stays off too long, place 
her back on them again. In dry 
weather the earth around the boxes 
should be sprinkled with water, two 


to 105° F. Live eggs will float on the 
surface, spoiled ones sink to the bot- 
tom, and can be thrown out. By do- 
ing this you can clean the nest of use- 
less eggs and also soften the shells of 
the live ones, making it easier for 
the chicks to get out. 

Chicks are hatched in 21 days from 
the time of setting, and should be re- 
moved from the nest to dry, as soon 
as they are hatched. Look at the nest 
every few hours and remove broken 
shells, and take the chickens indoors, 
placing them in a flannel lined box 
or basket to dry. 


FEEDING AND CARING FOR CHICKS 


The first food consists of bread 
crumbs and hard boiled eggs, chopped 
up very fine, but they do not need 
food for some time after they are 
hatched. If any of the chicks are very 
weak when born, and cannot stand 
up, as at K, it is seldom worth the 
trouble of raising them. If pieces of 
the shell remain on the chicks when 
hatched, they should be removed. 








F YOU have a small space that you 
I can flood, a rare charm may be 
added to your garden by growing 
Water Lilies or Yellow Pond Lilies. 
Or mayhap, you already have a run- 
ning brook or a pond on your place. 





Grow Water Lilies 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Water Lily is far more beautiful than 
the Yellow Pond Lily, but both lend 
a charm to the garden when grown in 
the same bed. 


In grace, beauty, purity and 
modesty, there are few flowers its 













































fowls have already transplanted the 
seed of these two aquatic plants and 
are now watching them grow. If not, 
the seed may be shattered over the 
water in the eddies, and soon a green 
carpet will spread on top of the water, 
and it makes no difference if the bot- 
tom is three or four feet from the 
surface, the flower buds and the leaves 
of Yellow Pond Lilies and Water 
Lilies are persistent enough to reach 
the sunshine that floats above them. 

The yellow blossom of the Pond 
Lily is a beautiful ornament to any 
pond, but what appears to be six large, 
green and yellow petals are not petals 
at all, but sepals. The real flower 
is inside this sepal basket and the 
petals are like stars and very nu- 
merous. However, the flower of the 


























If so, in all probability, the water-' 





The Yellow Water Lily in Its Native Habitat 


equal and probably none that can excel 
it in these qualities. Its four greenish 
sepals are found on the outside of the 
flower, and the waxy white petals 
make a floral gem that measures six 
inches in diameter. 

Long ago, Water Lily well earned 
the blissful name of Water-nymph, 
and when you have it growing in your 
garden, you will concur in the opinions 
of others as to its aesthetic value. 





The Grape Hyacinth 
as a Forcing Bulb 


EADERS of THE FLOWER GROWER 
may be interested in a trial that 
was made this season with the forc- 
ing of the Grape Hyacinth (Muscari). 
A quantity of bulbs of the Heavenly 
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Blue variety had been secured for out. 
door planting and a test was made 
indoor forcing by the planting of 
seven-inch pan. Seven bulbs Were 
planted in the same manner as won 
the Hyacinth, Tulip and Dag, 
bulbs. These were planted in the first 
week in October. After a thorough 
soaking the pan was placed with pots 
of other bulbs in a coldframe on thy 
floor in one corner of the cellar im. 
mediately under a window. The Dots 
were watered from time to time anq 
the window was left open until harg 
freezing weather arrived. 

About the first of December it was 
noticed that the Grape Hyacinth pan 
was showing much taller foliage thay 
any of the other pots. The pan was 
allowed to remain in the darknegg 
however, for another ten days, whey 
it was brought to the light in a eq 
temperature. In the course of a wee, 
it had assumed a green colour. The 
pan was then placed in a kitchen wip. 
dow that received the sunshine dyr. 
ing the forenoon. In the course of 
ten days tiny tips of prospective bloom 
appeared. 

The usual system of watering and 
turning to the light was followed and 


now on the fourth of January the pot | 


is in full bloom, every bulb yielding q 
uniform spike. As an experiment the 
test has proved interesting, but it has 
not convinced me that the Grape Hy. 
acinth is as well adapted as many of 
the other bulbs to forcing inside. The 
foliage lacks substance, many of the 
blades drooping over the edge of the 
pan. Nor is the colour sufficiently 
strong to make the impression that 
one usually looks for in a pan of 
potted bulbs with trusses fully open. 
J. B. SPENCER 





The Cricket’s Musical Instrument 


Many things of interest have been 
related in your November and Jan- 
uary issues concerning the music of 
the Cricket; but what about his mar- 
velous instrument? 

The right outer wing-case serves as 
a bow consisting of 150 triangular 
prisms that set in motion simultane 


ously the four sounding apparatuses § 


(dulcimers) on the left wing cover. 
The males are the fiddlers, and are 
right handed at that, as are the Grass- 
hoppers. R 

The Field Cricket, it is said, lowers 
the tone of his song, while caressing 
his lady-love with his antennae. 

The Cricket’s entire repertoire is 
a rather monotonous series of high- 
pitched carrying tones. 

Crickets are the most musical of 
insects. Sometimes the songs are 
mournfully sad, and again shrill, rapid 
and peppy. We notice his: serenade 
mostly in the Fall on melancholy days. 
Occasionally one crawls inside where 
it is cosy and comfy near the hearth 
fire. His song may be short, or it may 
last for minutes at a stretch, and far 
into the night. 


RENA BAUER 
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Dahlia Questions Asked and Answered at 
the State Fair Educational Exhibit 


BY R. O. SMITH 


(In Bulletin of the Virginia Dahlia Society) 


AVE you ever spent a week with 
H the Virginia Dahlia Society’s Edu- 

cational Exhibit at the Virginia 
State Fair? If you have not, then you 
have something coming to you. The ex- 
perience is an education in itself. It 
was educational in two ways; first, to 
the committee in learning how little the 
public, generally, knows about the growth 
of the Dahlia, and how many did not 
even know what they were. Just imag- 
ine a lady walking into our booth and 
asking, “What are these?” The writer 
proceeded to name the flowers, such as 
U. S. A., Geisha, Joppa, etce., and she 
said, “I mean what kind of flowers,” 
and my first impulse was to ask, “who 
are you, and where did you come from?” 
Then I remembered my mission was ed- 
ucational and answered, “Dahlias,” and 
she said, “Oh!” and passed on. Another 
said, “I have been growing Dahlias in 
my back yard all my life, but I never 
had anything like these, what do you put 
on them, and what do you do to make 
them grow so large?” My answer was, 
“the principal ingredient is ‘Elbow 
Grease,” and she said, “and where do 
you get it?” I shifted to the other foot, 
and switched my cigar to the other 
corner of my mouth, grabbed an imag- 
inary hoe and proceeded to give an im- 
itation of chopping weeds, and she put 
on a sickly grin and said, “Oh!” and 
passed on. 

We had one man who hung around our 
place for nearly the whole week who 
could ask more questions than the pro- 
verbial “Philadelphia Lawyer.” You 
know our friend, Mr. Bosher, had his 
commercial exhibit adjoining ours, and 
he is a pretty wise bird when it comes 
to getting rid of a pest—this fellow 
landed on him first, and it didn’t take 
him very long to find out that he was 
entertaining a cargo of hot air, and 
when our friend asked Mr. Bosher for 
about the fifteenth time how do you get 
them so large, his reply was “disbud! 
disbud!” and Mr. Bosher turned to a 
customer who wanted to buy. I was 
the next victim of our “hot air artist,” 
and after taking him up and down our 
exhibit two or three times explaining 
and pointing out the qualities of each 
flower, he took me into his confidence, 
which was this: He wanted to get the 
hardest known variety to make grow 
large, and increase its size to that of a 
Japanese’s parasol. 

I passed him up to the membership 
committee, who made an assault on him 
from every side and angle, and finally 
on the next to the last day landed him 
as a member, and told him to pick his 
choice, that they were all hard to get 
beyond what nature had divined for 
them, but he didn’t pass on, he hung 
around, and if the fair hadn’t closed 
I guess he would have been there yet. 
It was easy to tell the novice from ex- 





perienced grower. The former would 
rave and enthuse over the fancy and 
mixed colors, such as Howitzer, Chief- 
tain and LeGrand Manitou, while the 
latter would invariably hover over the 
solid or shaded colors, like Jersey’s 
Beauty, Snowdrift, Mrs. C. E. Trower, 
Niber Lungenhort, Judge Marean, etc., 
glorying in the gradual blending which 
only nature can produce. 


Of course we were annoyed by the 
“professional gatherer,” that is the per- 
son who goes from booth to booth, seek- 
ing what is given away, but we were 
adamant against giving blooms, for if 
we had once started that we would have 
exhausted every garden in a radius of 
ten miles. They would beg even the 
wilted flowers that would not last them 
out of the building once taken out of 
the water. : 


I had a man ask me, “how about pull- 
ing out some of these suckers down on 
the plant?” I told him that the proper 
thing to do was to take out the two 
top sets of “suckers” and leave the lower 
ones for future blooms, or otherwise 
when he cut his first bloom there would 
be no second. When you tell the average 
beginner to take the top out of his plant 
after it produces four sets of leaves, 
why; they glare and bare their teeth at 
you as if they were going to bite, and 
say, “No I am not going to ruin my 
plant, I am not as big a ‘nut’ as you 
think,” and when the flowering season is 
on he comes around and says, “How is it 
my plants don’t bush like your’s?” Then 
you get back at him and show him where 
he was “cracking nuts” instead of 
topping plants. 


One question often asked was: “How 
do you keep the bulbs in good condition 
during the Winter?” And the answer 
was we would like to know ourselves, 
for no matter what you do it seems that 
you should have done something else. 
There are some varieties that will keep 
anywhere that they do not freeze, and 
there are others that will not keep no 
matter what you do or how you do it. 
Some wanted to know why we didn’t 
raise them with fragrance, and my 
answer was for the same reason that 
you “couldn’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.” 


Secondly: We hope we made ourselves 
understood—we told everything we knew, 
and lots we didn’t know about growing 
Dahlias, but the hardest thing to my 
mind was to impress upon the public 
the inadvisability of forcing the growth 
of the young plants. They seemed to 
think like the “Dago,” “de bigger de 
plant de bigger de bloom,” but not so, 
you can sacrifice blooms for plant, and 
the only remedy for that is, one I heard 
a man give an Irish woman who had 
hurt her finger. He told her to “put 
a little time on it,” and she said, “And 
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sure where will I get it;” and her hus- 
band replied, “Sure and he means the 
days of the week.” And so it is with 
the inexperienced, it will take not only 
“the days of the week,” but of months to 
convince. Experience is still the best 
teacher. 





Twelve Best Dahlias 


Referring to inquiry by F. R. M., 
re. 12 best Decorative Dahlias. This 
is a hard proposition as what will do 
well with some will fail absolutely 
with others. Here is a dozen that do 
extra well here. I will admit they are 
not the latest as I have to count the 
cost, but they will give the best 12, 
latest, a good run. They are arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

1. Amun Ra, copper and orange 

2. Champagne, dull gold 

3. Eliza Clarke Bull, white 

4. Eleanor Martin, mulberry 

5. Ellinor VanderVeer, mauve 

6. Halvella, rose-pink 

7. J. W. Davies, cerise 

8. Kittie Dunlap, American beauty rose 
9. Mephistopheles, ruby red 

10. Rosa Nell, sparkling rose 

11. St. Francis, soft cream 

12. Shudow’s Lavender, silvery lavender 

I have a Dahlia that I always grow, 
but it is weak in stem. To me it is 
the Dahlia par excellence. It is Pawl 
Michael, a large buff-orange. 


CHAS. GARRITY, (So. Calif.) 





Dahlia Storage 


Noting Charles N. Lyle’s article in 
last issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, in 
which he recommends the burying of 
Dahlia tubers below frost line, I wish 
to relate my experiences. 

Last Winter, (1924-5) I, too, buried 
a dozen clumps of Dahlias in a similar 
manner and lost them all through ex- 
cess moisture producing bulb, crown 
and stem-rot. Of course our soil is a 
heavy one, mostly clay, and will re- 
tain much more moisture than would 
a gravelly or sandy loam, but the 
spot I chose was well drained. 

I offer this bit of evidence in order 
to warn Dahlia growers against fol- 
lowing this plan of storage, which 
might be disastrous in certain kinds 
of soil. 

HARLEY T. PECK 





Dahlia Notes from South Dakota 


A™= enemy got after my Dahlias, 
a borer, and I lost quite a few 
plants. I have not bought tubers for 
several years so the villain is not an 
imported enemy, except his kind came 
in Glad corms. Corn borers are known 
to winter in Glad corms. (The 
European Corn Worm is the name he 
is best known by.) It looks as if 
flower growers are elected for many 
troubles in future, as are the fruit 
and truck growers and general farm- 
ers. Many say flowers are not at all 
important for man’s needs. Maybe 
not, yet I, for one, see great good in 
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flowers. We cannot grow flowers here 
that one can feel very proud of, 
though they are better than none at 
all. This season only Dahlias were 
a real success, yet if frost had come 
at time it generally does I would have 
had but few blooms. 


Growing Dahlias from seed is an 
interesting stunt, rarely any fail to 
bloom first year. Some of this sea- 
son’s seedlings are the equal of many 
of the fancy named varieties. Not 
from California fancy-priced seed 
either. A good per cent are discards 
at end of season, yet you always get 
many that are worth-whiles,—by far 
the cheapest collection any one can 
buy. One seedling is in one respect a 
freak in Dahlias, as the blooms keep 
up to three weeks on plant. It’s a 
big fellow, too. The new seedlings 
are all generally showing better keep- 
ing qualities than in years back. 
Those producing short-lived flowers 
I discard, regardless of other good 
points of character. 


Another good trait showing up is 
that a larger per cent of the seedlings 
are giving long stems with blooms. 
In years past most all varieties gave 


only short stems to blooms; a very- 


bad fault. To read letters like 
B. L. G.’s (Q & A Dept., 1924) shows 
very plainly that many seem to think 
the growing of flowers commercially 
is quite simple, and that bulbs or 
plants are as easily sold as chocolate 
drops or ice cream. Your answer to 
the Miss was good, only not strong 
enough. 
; S. C. TAYLOR, (S. Dak.) 





Storing Dahlia Tubeis 


I HAVE noticed a great many a:ticles 
in your magazir.e in regard to stor- 
ing Dahlia tubers. Nearly everyone 
has a method for storing that is long 
and laborious, and adaptable to only 
a few clumps. Where a great many 
are grown it is not so easy to tie each 
one in a bag, or wrap them and place 
in boxes of sand; and many other 
ways suggested are almost as slow 
and laborious. 

Last year I tried turning them up- 
side down on the cellar bottom but 
found that they were drying out so 
much that I would not have anything 
but strings left in the Spring. The 
bottom of my storage cellar is very 
dry, although on dirt and not concrete. 
I turned the clumps over, with stems 
up, and covered with dry dirt, sprink- 
ling them lightly about once a month 
with water, during the Winter. 


The great majority, those that had 
not dried out too much, came through 
in wonderful shape for me, by using 
this method. The dirt was coarse 
enough to allow some air to pass 
through to the tubers and prevent 
dry rot, such as is found where they 
are tightly packed in paper in boxes 
or in bags. 

A great many of my more expensive 
varieties were buried under my south 
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porch in enough dirt te prevent freez- 
ing and came through very well. 

In this climate, (Virginia,) the 
keeping of Dahlia tubers is rather a 
serious problem, because of the fact 
that we commonly have a season of 
very warm weather after the first 
killing frost comes, which makes our 
cellars too warm for storage and pro- 
motes dry rot to a great extent. I 
am trying out still another method 
this year and will gladly give it to 
your readers another season, provid- 
ing it turns out as well as I expect. 


W. S. BENEDICT, (Va.) 





Twelve Best Dahlias 


—— my experience in comparing 
many varieties of Dahlias under 
many different soils and weather con- 
ditions, I believe the following are the 
best twelve Decorative varieties, for 
growing in a warm section of the 
country, where drought sometimes oc- 
curs. 


Name Rating 
Susan G. Tevis 94 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner 98 
Grenadier 98 
Black Top 96 
W. E. Cooper 98 
Jersey’s Beauty 97 
Jersey’s Jewell 98 
World’s Best White 96 
M. H. de Young 97 
Sagamore 98 
Mina Burgle 97 
Merritt 97 


The above ratings are according to 
the performance of these varieties in 
my fields, based on 100 points for per- 
fection. 

HARLEY T. PECK, (Ohio) 





Growing Dahlia Slips 


To those who desire to try, the fol- 
lowing directions can be relied on: 

When the sprout shows up along the 
stalks, by hand or trowel break it 
away. Plant four inches in ground. 
Have stake also placed. Water well. 
Cover from hot sun. When slip shows 
above ground it is all right. Give a 
soaking of water, then one pint of 
liquid sheep manure and continue dur- 
ing the season. I also use one pint 
of Potato Manure every three weeks, 
scattered away from plant. 

Out of 14 slips lost only two, bal- 
ance such as Blanche Charmet, The 
Millionaire, Judge Marean, Gay Paree, 
and The Grizzly all bloomed. From 
three Blanche Charmet, picked 28 
blooms, none under five inches. Two 
Judge Marean and one The Millionaire 
were seven inches. Success is not al- 
ways certain, but one need not give 
up, but try again. 

A. C. P., (N. J.) 





Propagating Rhododendrons 


If you ever have the ambition to 
propagate Rhododendrons, most ama- 
teurs will find it an easier matter to do 
it by layering in October rather than by 
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cuttings. When new plants are to 
propagated by cuttings, the ey 
should be made of the young shoots , 
June or July. They must be inserted jy 
pots of sandy peat and placed in a warm 
frame, or propagator. It is far 
unless you are equipped, and have a good 
knowledge or experience in propagati 
to leave Rhododendrons alone, as return, 
are rather doubtful, unless you can 9g} 
them close attention.—(Portland Roge, j 
and Flowers) 





Lady’s Slippers Poisonous 


Botanists of the Minnesota College 
of Agriculture have classified certajp 
types of the Wild Lady’s Slipper, o 
Cypripediums, as poisonous to certain 
people, as is Poison Ivy. In this they 
will take rank with Geraniums anq 
Obconica Primroses. 

The experiments revealed that the 
most poisonous stage of the Lady's 
Slippers is while the seeds are being 
formed, but some pronounced cases of 
poisoning has occurred when thege 
little Orchids of woods were in the 
flowering stages. 

The types pointed out as containing 
poison are Cypripedium Parvifio 
or the Yellow Lady’s Slipper; Cypri- 
dedium Candidum, or the Small White 
Lady’s Slipper, and the Cypripedium 
Hirsutum, green, which is the most 
showy of the Lady’s Slipper group, 





Colchicum (Kol-ki-kum) 


My attention was called to a centre- 
piece on a friend’s table last Septem- 
ber to see a curiosity, consisting of 
pale purple crocus-like blooming bulbs 
without leaves, that required neither 
soil nor water. 4 

It is on the market, and by attrac- 
tive advertising has been gladly 
bought for a rarity,—something dif- 
ferent and unique. When through 
blooming they are to be planted out- 
side and again dug in July when the 
corm contains enough food to supply 
nourishment for blooming without 
soil or water. 

Colchicum is a genus of plants of 
the Lily family, native to Europe and 
the Mediterranean region. Thirty 
species are stemless, with flowers half 
subterranean, like the Crocus, but 
larger; only part of the flower-tube 
rising above ground. 

A species, the Meadow Saffron, is 
plentiful in meadows and pastures in 
some parts of England and of con- 
tinental Europe. The flowers are 
pale purple, having six stamens and 
three styles; and appear in Autumn 
without any leaves. The large, broadly 
lanceolate leaves appear in Spring, 
when the stalk which bears the ripen- 
ing fruit rises among them. 

The whole plant is very acrid and 
poisonous, owing to the presence of 
Colchicine, cattle being often affected 
by it, where it abounds. The corm 
and seeds are valuable in medicine, 
for gout and rheumatism. 


RENA BAUER 
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The Bobwhites of Piney Branch 


BY MINNIE L. BRIGGS, (D. C.) 


write of the passing of the Bob- 


T IS with an aching heart that I 
I Piney 


white from the Branch 


Valley and its surrounding meadows, 
east of Rock Creek Park, in the Dis- 
Old residents in 


trict of Columbia. 





minish day by day as progress goes 
on its irrepressible way. 

About one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago George Washington, with 
a great vision of the future, super- 
vised the laying out of this city on 








An old Piney Branch Driveway that is being filled in, on a level with Sixteenth 


Street, for residential purposes. 
the trees to the left. 


this section have lived in a glory of 
Birddom for years, as it has long 
been noted for its abundance of Bird 
life. Hundreds of nature lovers walk 
through this section daily and are 
thrilled not only by the Bird life, but 
by the plant life too, for nearly every 
meadow and woodland Wildflower 
known to this climate may be found 
here in its season. 


It is here, to the Birds of Piney 
Branch, the French Ambassador and 
Mme. Jusserand, before they returned 
to France, ordered a_ birdbath 
erected;—a monument of stone from 
France, with this simple inscription: 


“TO THE BIRDS OF PINEY BRANCH 
FROM THEIR FRIENDS ELISE AND JULES JUSSERAND 
1903-1925” 


To the Bird lovers of the District 
of Columbia, it is as sad as the pass- 
ing of other Birds, Beasts, Trees or 
Wildflowers from any loved spot on 
our American continent, to see the 
coveys of Bobwhite, a Bird that has 
been a great joy the year around, to 
residents, city-bound pedestrians, and 
overtaxed government officials, di- 





The fill is the light stretch that can be seen through 


the beautiful Potomac, which was 
named for him. He helped L’Enfant, 
the French engineer, design the plan 
of the city which has been carried 
out in part to this day. It is a small 
area (10 miles by 8 miles, I believe) 
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to be the capital of the greatest nation 
in the world. Every foot of ground 
with all its natural beauty will soon be 
utilized, for it has grown beyond 
Washington’s own dreams. 

As this section builds up, the Birds 
are crowding into Rock Creek Park. 
Can the Bobwhite survive in a park of 
woodland valleys, streams and hills? 
This Bird is a meadow Bird, that feeds 
on weed seeds and insects, whose body 
is heavy and not built for flying. The 
cheery call of the Bobwhite the year 
round; its neat form and especially its 
confiding habits, make it a general 
favorite. It has especially been en- 
joyed by the residents of this Piney 
Branch section. They have fed the 
Bird through the winter months when 
ice and snow covered their food over 
the meadows. They have been awak- 
ened every morning at daybreak by 
their coos and louder calls. They have 
lived through the Winter with the 
great expectancy of hearing its mat- 
ing call “Bob White!” in the early 
Spring, the call that suggests its 
name. In early Summer they have 
come upon mother Bobwhites with 
families of fluffy golden babies fol- 
lowing them or leading them, perhaps, 
down meadow paths, and have seen 
her find choice morsels and call them 
to her and divide it among them ;— 
heard her quick warnings at the 
slightest sound, seen them disappear 
entirely, like the proverbial Arabs and 
suddenly, what seems to be leaves and 
stones, turn into alert, peeping little 
Bobwhites again. All Summer long 
they have heard the clear call “Bob 
White!” ring over the meadow, fol- 
lowed by a distant answer, heard as 
James Whitcomb Riley so aptly ex- 
presses it in his poem “Knee Deep in 
June.” 

“The Bobwhite rise and whiz 

Where some other whistle is—.” 

As I write, I can see from my study 
window a small covey of them picking 
the grass at the foot of the birdbath 
where food is put out for them daily. 
They have come several times a day 
for years. Last Summer I! counted 
twenty-five in this group; in the Fall 
there were fifteen. A month ago there 








s?. 


Birdbath Erected by Ambassador and Mme. Jusserand 


at the John Dickson Home, 


Washington, D.C. 
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were eleven and today there are seven. 
A steam shovel is working about 
twenty feet from them but they have 
not paid the least attention to it. 
With a sinking heart I ask, “Will 
these cheery friends even come once 
again?” 

I can see seven plump Partridges,— 
four males, with white cheeks and 
throats and white markings on their 
brown bodies, showing as highlights 
of reflected sunshine on a brown leaf, 
with three little greyish brown hens 
eating contentedly at their sides. 
Suddenly, one at a time, they raced 
across the lawn and flew to low 
branches of a drooping Hemlock, 
where they were partly hidden by the 
leaves of the evergreen. There they 
sat and sunned themselves and dressed 
their plumage. What a tonic to a 
tired brain to hear the contented bill- 
ing and cooing of these gentle crea- 
tures of the wild. 


The Quail of the North, or Par- 
tridge of the South, and the Bob- 
white of everywhere, is a well known 
Bird throughout the eastern United 
States. Since the early settlement of 
this country the Bobwhite has been 
highly valued for food and held in 
great estimation for sport. Of late 
years the Bird has been found to be of 
greater value, if left roaming over 
the country. As a weed destroyer, 
the Quail has few if any superiors, 
as their diet includes not only the 
worst weed pests, but some of the 
most destructive agricultural insects. 
It is a good ranger and if undisturbed 
will patrol every day all the fields in 
its vicinity as it searches for food. 
Because of its value, campaigns have 
been waged in several states for com- 
plete protection of the Bird. So if the 
meadows and open woodlands and 
streams of the District of Columbia 
are turned into streets and homes, 
Wwe may see upon country roadsides 
little families of Bobwhites, tripping 
hurriedly through the grasses, cooing 
and feeding on the seeds and insects 
as they go, and hear their cheery calls 
ring over the fragrant meadows. 





Birds in Watertown, 
(N.Y.), and Vicinity 


| ne a number of years it has been 
my unvarying custom to go on a 
Bird hunt the last Saturday in May. 
I choose Saturday, that my two chil- 
dren may accompany me without miss- 
ing school; and the last of May be- 
cause this is usually the very best 
time to observe the migrating Birds. 
Although the seasons vary from 
year to year, this date is early enough 
to easily distinguish the Birds before 
the trees are too dense with foliage. 
Then, too, a little later so many of the 
migrants have gone farther North,— 
especially is this true of the various 
Warblers,—only the Yellow Warbler 
remaining with us all Summer. 


Besides my two children, I always 
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take another Bird-lover or two and 
we make a whole day of it. Of course 
we start early in the morning, for 
then the songs are sweetest and the 
Biras most active. 

From my home here in Carthage we 
always drive first to the city park in 
Watertown, eighteen miles distant, 
and here it is that we find many of 
our forty-two different kinds of Birds. 
For this is the average number that 
we have seen in one day. 

I am going to give a list of Birds 
seen by us on such an excursion for 
the benefit of any who may have 
thought, as I used to think, that there 
were only a few varieties of Birds 
common to this section of New York. 


The Birds we have seen en route 
to the park are the Crow, Robin, 
Purple Grackle, Red-winged Black- 
bird, Bluebird, Meadow Lark, Purple 
Martin, Barn Swallow, Kingbird, 
Flicker, House Wren, Bobolink, Black- 
bird, Spotted Sandpiper, Killdeer, Cow- 
bird, Bank Swallow, Field Sparrow, 
and, returning late in the day, the 
Night-hawk. 

Then in the park we nearly always 
list the same birds from year to year. 
There is, however, at least one varia- 
tion. We do not always see the 
Scarlet Tanager. It seems to me that 
Nature affords no thrill quite equal 
to the sight of a Tanager; scarlet 
with black wings and its little yellow 
mate, flitting from branch to branch 
with the fresh pale green of new foli- 
age for a background. I love to dis- 
cover the Tanager on these Bird 
hunts, and show him for the first time 
to a friend. 


Another Bird that is rare but can 
be seen at this time is the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak; black and white 
with a bright rose-colored bib effect. 
This Bird is also a great beauty and 
pleasing as well, for his song. To me 
its note seems quite similar to the 
Robin’s, only more liquid. 


Other Birds we see in the Water- 
town City Park on this last of May 
are the Blackburnian Warbler, Mag- 
nolia Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Par- 
ula Warbler, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Redstart, Downy Woodpecker, Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Bronze Grackle, Cedar Waxwing, 
White-throated Sparrow, Song Spar- 
row, Oven Bird and Maryland Yellow- 
throat. 


We next drive south a couple of miles 
to Brookside cemetery; and here, at- 
tracted by the many Flowers and run- 
ning water, we find not only the vari- 
eties that we have already seen, but 
many more besides. Last year other 
Birds we saw here were the Humming 
Bird, Yellow Warbler, Phoebe, Junco, 
Goldfinch, Brown Thrasher, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Kingfisher and 
the Baltimore Oriole. 


By the Bird-lover who lives in this 
vicinity and has not seen some of the 
Birds mentioned, this excursion late 
in May may well be undertaken, and I 
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can assure you a rich reward. Do not 
forget your field glasses and Some 
small Bird book for reference. | 
various ones, but “Wild Birds of Ney 
York State,” by Chester Reed is an 
authoritative help, and reliable as to 
colorings. 


Keep a Bird chart from year to yeg, 


and you will find this a most interest. | 


ing way to study and enjoy nature, 
GERTRUDE SWEET TOWNSEND 





Killdeer 


I waked at dawn and heard 
Killdeer crying on the lake. 
How is it that a crying bird 
Can such pure rapture wake? 


Slime-born, the wise men say, 

We shall return to night: 

Well, let them so define their day. 

I heard at dawn the Killdeer’s cry 
Leap time and hail eternity, 

With, “Light . . the light . . . the light!” 


—ADELAIDE WILSON in The Forum 





One of Jack Miner’s Ducks 


A FLOWER GROWER subscriber a 
Greenville, South Carolina, A. R. 
Johnston, sends a clipping from a local 
paper, which is as follows: 

“When Tom F. Phillips brought down 
a large Wild Duck at the old reservoir 
near Paris Mountain yesterday he had 
one of the thrills of his life. On the 
leg of the Duck, worn into a groove, was 
a metal tag with the inscription: 


“Write Box 48. 
“Kingsville, Ont., Canada. 
“For He is our God, Psalm: 95-7. 


“Mr. Phillips brought the Duck to the 
city and showed it to his friends. He 
will comply with the request.” 

It surely would be some surprise 
to the average sportsman who knew 
little of the Bible to have such a mes- 
sage given to him when he dropped 
a Duck in the pursuit of his sport, and 
doubtless Jack Miner’s messages have, 
to a considerable extent, been more 
than mere jokes to some of the hunt- 
ers. Incidentally they have brought 
to the mind of people who hunt wild 
birds the fact that some one is inter- 
ested in their welfare, which in itself 
will command respect and _ perhaps 
make the hunters less lawless and 
more humane. The value of the work 
which Jack Miner has done and is do- 
ing cannot be calculated. 





Mrs. Townsend tells about our 
Northern New York birds in her notes 


on this page, and three views of the. 


City Park in Watertown, which she 
mentions, are found on another page. 
In fact, our leading article this month 
is about the city of Watertown, desig- 
nated as the birthplace of THE 


FLOWER GROWER, where the old Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, the predeces- 
sor of the present FLOWER GROWER, 
originally came into being. 


(EDITOR) 
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The Brave Arkansaw Kingbird 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


tion of being quite pugnacious, 
and tyrannous toward other 
Birds, but I think it is largely because 
they are so fearless and determined to 
defend themselves, especially their 
eggs and young. Certainly they ap- 
ar to be examplary parents, if I may 
judge of the Kingbirds from the only 
species I have been able to observe, 
the Arkansaw Kingbird. 
The picture here shows the Father 
Bird watching on the telephone wire 


Tis Kingbirds have the reputa- 


overhead, while his mate is busy be- 


low feeding the youngsters that are 
now out of the nest and swarming 
amidst the foliage of the Eucalyptus 
tree. Though not visible in the pic- 
ture, four or five fluffy youngsters 
with their soft, grayish breasts, and 
plain brownish gray backs, are hid 
away among the leaves of the tree. 
Just as soon as Mother gets through 
feeding the prettily coaxing young 
ones, Father will take his turn. 

If there are better behaved young- 
sters anywhere than these I should 
like to see them. There is a little ex- 
citement, of course, when Father or 
Mother brings food, but never the 
shrill, unmusical clamor that most 
young Birds make. Rather it is a 
soft mellow twitter, raised a bit higher 
in pitch. 

Once, while camping under some 
Sycamore trees where a nest of these 
Birds was placed, I waked every morn- 
ing to the sweetest little Bird con- 
versation that I had ever heard. It 
really sounded as if the little fel- 
lows, tightly: packed in the cozy nest 
that the Bird constructs for its young, 
were talking together ; wondering, per- 
haps, what they were to have for 
breakfast that morning. 


firme nests that Arkansaw Kingbirds 
and related Flycatchers construct 
for their young are marvels of com- 
fort and beauty. Not so much so on 
the outside, perhaps, but the inside 
is thickly padded with plant down and 
often with something that looks ex- 
actly like cotton, so white and soft 
it is. It is just like a thick, warm 
mattress. The picture of the nest 
shown here with the eggs, was in the 
same Pepper tree along with the care- 
lessly built nest of a Turtle Dove, and 
the contrast was painful. The Dove 
is a notoriously careless nest builder; 
a few sticks and twigs, carelessly 
slammed together, as one might say, 
suffices her for a nest. The Arkansaw 
seems to like to decorate the nest with 
dangling strings and other material, 
but there are no loose, untidy ends 
within. 

This Spring another Flycatcher, 
similar to the Arkansaw, nested in the 
front porch of a big stone house be- 
longing to a millionaire, choosing the 
queerest place for it that any one 
could imagine. It is right on top of 





the lantern that serves to light the 
entrance to the mansion. The lantern 
is of brass or some metal substance, 
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every day in an old Elder tree close to 
my window for three or four days, 
and there they chatted and gently ad- 
monished the young, so it seemed: 
feeding them, too, quite often. Never 
have I seen a more devoted and loving 
family than that of the Arkansaw 
Kingbird. 

















Arkansaw Kingbird on the Telephone Wire 


and as the light is small and the nest 
built up quite high, the heat evidently 
does not disturb the little builder. 
The eggs are pure white and not 
speckled as are those of the Arkansaw, 
and never have I seen a brooding 
Bird more tame. 


Nearly all Birds will show some 
sign of alarm when their nests are 
approached, but this one shows ab- 
solutely no fear, no matter how closely 
we approach her as she sits on her 
eggs. On one occasion it was necessary 
to move a lot of furniture out of the 
front door, some of it almost striking 
her nest but, even then, she only 
looked curiously at the performance. 
The movers were very careful not to 
strike her. 

Long strings and crinkly sea grasses 
decorate the outside of this nest, and 
here and there are bits of tiny shells, 
showing that the little thing wanted 
her house to look pretty. 


FTER the Arkansaw Kingbird’s 

family are out of the nest, the 
parents have a pretty habit of taking 
the little family off to a tree some dis- 
tance to feed them for a few days. 
The particular ones whose nest is 
shown here, assembled their family 


Quarrelsome I do not believe he is, 
but brave I know. After his brood 
was fledged last year, I saw four large 








Nest of Arkansaw Kingbird 
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black shapes flying fast away from 
his tree, pursued by a tiny creature 
not a fourth as large. Swift as a dart 
the fearless little thing swept after 
them, now in pursuit, now flying about 
to head them off. When they came 
nearer I realized that the pursued 
were four large black Crows, and the 
pursuer my intrepid little Kingbird. 
He never stopped until he had driven 
them clear out of the neighborhood. 
In my opinion he deserves the name 
of “king.” Others who have observed 





him in this western part of the 
country are of the same opinion. 
Harriet Williams Myers, in her book, 
“Western Birds,” states that he fights 
only to defend his home or when some 
Bird shows a tendency to molest his 
household, and that he never hesitates 
to attack dog or cat or any creature 
that is doing it. 

The amount of insects and pests 
that the Flycatchers destroy is enor- 
mous and for this reason alone they 
deserve our love and protection. 





True Friends in Blue 
BY JOHN B. BEHRENDS 


HE gentle Bluebird with his rich 
warble and pretty blue wings is a 
favorite bird with many Ameri- 
can people. His arrival on the gar- 
den fence some sunny morning in late 
February or early in March is heralded 
with delight, and we lower our heads 
with a feeling of general sadness 
when we hear the plaintive notes of 
departing flocks in the blue October 
sky. 

Like many other species of migrant 
birds, the males arrive several days 
in advance of the females. I have 
seen the blue-backed Warblers in the 
shelter of woods on stormy, cold days 
in late February when the weather 
was anything but favorable for fly- 
catching birds. I have heard their 
notes also among snow flurries high 
in the sky as they traveled from place 
to place in search of food. 

The Bluebird’s deportment is of the 
very best, and he does not have a 
single bad habit marked against him. 
He is a most valuable bird to the 
farmer and gardener because of the 
many harmful insects and noxious 
weed seeds that he consumes. About 
seventy-six per cent of the food is 
composed of insects and their allies, 
while the other twenty-four per cent 
is made up of various vegetable sub- 
stances. Many harmful Beetles, 
Army Worms, Caterpillars, and 
Spiders are eaten; and in August 
and September they live mainly on 
Crickets and Grasshoppers. In the 
woods they eat the berries of Poison 
Ivy, Cedar, Honeysuckle, and Bitter- 
sweet; and in some places they come 
to the feeding stations in Winter to 
eat crumbs of suet, dried Currants, 
and other food; but they are usually 
too shy to partake of food that is set 
out for them near houses. 

We may hear the Bluebird’s gur- 
gling song near us, but be unable to 
locate the singer for several minutes. 
This is because his warble has a pe- 
culiar quality and seems to come from 
several directions at once. Another 
peculiarity about his song is that it is 
always uttered with the bill closed, 


the notes being smothered in the bird’s 
throat. In late Summer and the Fall 
his song loses all of its vibrating 
joyousness and he flies about in pas- 
tures and woods uttering but a single 
plaintive note. On clear October days 
I have watched flocks of Bluebirds 
migrating southward high against the 
distant blue. We may always hear 
their plaintive notes for several min- 
utes at such times, but it is often 
difficult to see a single one of these 
small birds at such a height. 


They build their nests in holes in 
trees, fence posts, or telegraph poles; 
and their nests of dry grasses may be 
found in orchards, pastures, woods, or 
along roadsides. They sometimes 
nest in bird boxes set out for them 
if the English Sparrows do not drive 
them away. The four or five eggs are 
pale blue and two broods are usually 
reared each season. The first nest is 
built in March or April, and the second 
usually in June or July, but because 
of repeated misfortunes some of these 
second nests are not completed until 
very late and the young do not fly 
from the nests until August or Sep- 
tember. Young Bluebirds are spotted 
thickly on the throat and back, some- 
what like young Robins; but young 
Bluebirds have the feathers of their 
back spotted, the breast feathers hav- 
ing dusky edges, giving a speckled 
effect. 

One Spring I spent many hours ob- 
serving a pair of Bluebirds about 
their nest in a hole in an old Apple 
tree near a farm house. This nest 
was quite near to a poultry house and 
a few chicken feathers were used to 
line the nest. I enjoyed hearing Mr. 
Bluebird singing about his home, and 
a Catbird that daily gushed forth his 
song from a nearby Apple tree surely 
liked the song also, for one day I heard 
him imitate the Bluebird’s warble 
right in the midst of his medley. 
Young Bluebirds are fed quite often, 
their food consisting entirely of in- 
sects. Almost every time that the 
Bluebird left the nest after feeding 
the young she would carry some ex- 
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crement away with her and q 
on the ground a short distance g 

A Bluebird house should haye , 
floor about five inches square and 
box should be at least eight inches 
high. The one and a half inch eg. 
trance hole should be made six inch 
above the floor, and the box shou 
be placed five to ten feet above th 
ground. 

Nearly all of our Bluebirds spenq 
the Winter in the southern part of the 
United States, but a few may be gegy 
scattered here and there in most g 
part of the United States right in the 
midst of Winter. Probably all Blue 
birds travel some distance southwar4 
in Winter, and those that we see jp 
our orchard now and then at that time 
are not the same birds that neste 
there in Summer. Our summe 
friends no doubt are spending the 
dark days in a warmer climate, and 
our winter visitors are probably Blue 
birds that have nested in Canada. 












Horned Larks in Southern Ohio 


Horned Larks were first observed 
here the last of December about 
mile from the city. They were ina 
flock of perhaps a hundred. Usually 
the main flock was divided in half, one 
part feeding in a separate field from 
the other. Where they were observed 
cattle had been fed a few days pre 
vious and the Larks were feeding on 
the seeds, etc., left. 

Horned Larks are seldom observed 
this far South in Ohio. They have 
been seen a few times as far South as 
Columbus (Central Ohio) during very 
cold spells. This flock was observed 
near Wilmington for almost a week 
during the last of December, 1925. 


MILES PEELE 





A Heroic Parrot 


An Associated Press Dispatch from 
Denver, Colorado, relates how “Pat” 
Callahan, a 70 year old Parrot, is en- 
titled to a medal for heroism. 

“Pat” and a Canary were pets of 
the warden of the Montana State's 
Prison. During a severe cold night 
the heating apparatus failed and the 
Canary suffering from the cold flew 
about in search of a warm place. 


“Pat” lifted his wing and sheltered § 


the Canary but two of Pat’s claws 
were frozen off the next morning. 

“Pat” was captured in Mexico in 
1856, by Mr. and Mrs. Pat Callahan. 
The present owner, Mrs. G. Floto, says 
that Pat’s species sometimes live 150 
years. 





Our Bird department is especially 
full this month, but there is much it 
teresting matter in hand which could 
not be used this month. In fact, my 
bird loving friends the country over, 
take especial delight in the Bird de 
partment and furnish many useful 
notes and articles. 
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BIRDS AND TOADS IN THE GARDEN 


I was interested in the story told by 
a Canadian in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
about Birds and Toads in his garden. 

Some years ago I visited Jack Miner 
the famous bird man whose home is a 
few miles from here) when his Rambler 
Roses were in bloom. They were won- 
derful. Not a bug on them so far as I 
could see, and mine were covered with 
them. I had sprayed and sprayed, but 
the aphis army increased more rapidly 
than I could destroy. I asked him to tell 
me what formula he used for spraying, 
put I gasped with astonishment when he 
told me he never sprayed at all. He 
said the Birds he had around kept his 
Roses free from pests. 

I had some bird houses built and they 
were soon occupied and since then I, too, 
have had little trouble with spraying. 


Every Fall when the flowers in the 
veranda boxes are done blooming, I have 
the old earth emptied out and the boxes 
filled with fresh earth from the compost 
pile in the back yard, and put in the 
basement where it will be ready for 
plants early in the Spring. One day a 
little lumpy looking bulb came out on 
my trowel as I was taking earth from 
one of the boxes. I examined it to see 
what kind of bulb it was and was sur- 
prised to see it move. It was a Toad 
that had crawled into the box of earth 
when out in the yard and it had been 
sleeping in the basement all Winter. It 
squirmed and twisted and was no doubt 
quite indignant about being so rudely 
awakened. I tucked it back in the earth, 
but it didn’t seem to think a mere woman 
knew how to put a Toad to bed, so it 
wiggled out again and crawled in itself 
and finished its sleep. 

All last summer my Toad, “Tommy,” 
as I christened him, stayed in the Rose 
garden. He became quite tame and 
would hop around and follow me from 
bush to bush as I worked among my 
Roses. I have never seen Tommy ex- 
erting himself to hunt for bugs, but he 
looked well nourished and as he is al- 
ways among the Rose bushes, he must 
find sufficient food for his needs close at 
hand. 

He is the only Toad I have seen in 
the garden. He must be lonely so I 
would be glad to find a mate for him. 
But perhaps if I do he will not hop 
along after me. I don’t know where 
he has made his bed this Winter but 
I am hoping he will be around when 
Summer comes again. I may be an- 
other Canadian “nut,” but Birds and 
even Toads are quite companionable 
and of real service in the garden. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 


GLADIOLUS—ROSE ASH 


Among the many new Glads in my 
garden this year was Rose Ash and truly 
it is worthy of its name. The flower is 
of an unusual shade, like ashes of roses, 
and the stalk tall and sturdy. It was 
unlike any Gladiolus I have ever seen, 
and my floral friends and myself were 
glad to have seen such a_ beautiful 


Gladiolus. 
Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 





ENCOURAGE THE VOLUNTEERS 


For many years my only weeds were 
volunteer perennials, or the best of self- 
seeding annuals; and so crowded no bare 
ground was seen. These were allowed to 
grow just where they germinated, except 
as I kept them properly thinned, leaving 
no space to be cultivated except here and 
there with the little eight tined hand fork. 
O, yes, they would have been larger 
and stronger, with good cultivation and 
occasional irrigation, but I could have 
neither. 

Instead I compromised by keeping them 
from seeding, thinning and pulling out 
soon those past their prime, doubling 
and twisting them as pulled, thrusting 
each handful down between plants, on 
the ground, out of sight to shade and 
keep ground moist and cool. Eventually 
decaying, they gave back a little more 
fertility than they had taken. 

With no place for planting seed, self- 
sown ones were encouraged also among 
my Peonies, occasionally two or three 
annual blue and white Larkspurs or 
Butterfly Poppies were left in the very 
crown of clump of Peonies, with Sweet 
Rocket, Snapdragon, Coreopsis and 
Phloxes between clumps. No one has 
ever reported larger, finer Peonies. 

My garden was as bright and gay 
from the public highway in July, August 
and September as in May and June, 
when Peonies were in full bloom, being 
a very sanctuary, both for me and the 
songbirds, from the Snowdrops in early 
Spring to Golden Rod and Frost Flowers 
in the Fall. 


Mrs. SARAH A. PLEas, (Calif.) 


“BLUEBELLS OF SCOTLAND’— 
PRIMROSE 


The “Bluebells of Scotland” are Cam- 
panula rotundifolia—called in England 
the Harebell. They grow abundantly on 
open moors in both countries. 

The English Bluebell is Scilla nutans— 
called in Scotland the Wild Hyacinth. 
It carpets our woods with blue. 

The true English Primrose is Primula 
vulgaris. We always call Primula poly- 
antha the Polyanthus. 


L. K. H., (Penna.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 


As soon as my Poinsettia finishes 
blooming I put it in the basement to rest 
until June ist, watering it about once 
a month. Then I take it out, put rich 
loam or manure around it and put it in 
the yard. In a short time it has many 
new leaves on it. I keep it out until 
the fall nights get chilly, then keep it on 
the porch until cold weather. In October 
I bring it in to a sunny window and it 
begins at once to make fine blossoms for 
Christmas. 

If it is not kept too warm all the 
leaves will not drop, but when they do 
drop I beautify the bare stems by putting 
little bright colored birds on the limbs, 
red, blue and yellow, and put Christ- 
mas paper around the pot. The whole 
plant is then a thing of beauty and you 
will not miss the leaves. 


Mrs. J. R. PRUDEN, (Va.) 
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CROWN ROT OF DAHLIAS 


Those of your subscribers who have 
been losing their Dahlias during the 
Winter by crown rot may be interested 
in using the following treatment origi- 
nated by Mrs. Geo. Westley, of Everett. 
Wash., which has been successfully tried 
out by several local growers. As our 
winter climate is rather damp from fre- 
quent rains it is sometimes a problem 
to keep Dahlias here. . 


The formula used is one-third dry sul- 
phur and two-thirds air slaked lime, 
thoroughly blended, then add enough 
water to make a paste and apply with 
a brush. Clumps are usually divided 
and paste applied to cut surface; or 
stalks may be cut off above the crown, 
and treatment used to seal the cut 
against decay and to prevent stalk from 
drawing moisture from tubers. 


C. A. Younc, (Wash.) 


WATERCRESS 


There is a dark green-leafed plant 
growing by a stream near my home. This 
is Watercress, and it is both useful and 
ornamental. The young growth is excel- 
lent as a relish with bread and butter 
or chopped and used for sandwiches. 
Its flowers resemble Sweet Alyssum. 

Watercress grows readily from self- 
sown seed or from pieces of the parent 
plant. Be sure and plant some Water- 
cress if you have a suitable location. 


Mrs. H. McK., (Ohio) 
Editor’s Note :— 


Watercress is easy to propagate and as above 
suggested is both useful and ornamental, but it 
should be pointed out that Watercress may become 
a nuisance. It increases tremendously in places 
to such an extent that it has obstructed ditches 
and creeks. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the Editor sowed 
seed of Watercress along a spring brook on his 
home farm and it grew tremendously; and 
strange as it may seem Watercress appeared 
in other neighboring streams and creeks within 
a few years. The seeds were, perhaps, carried 
by birds. 

Watercress is not only useful, as suggested by 
Mrs. McK. above but it is ornamental in certain 
streams, and there may be places where it could 
be grown as a money crop, as it is a regular 
article of market merchandise in the city. 

Read what an English magazine, (The Gar- 
deners Chronicle,) says: 

S. Monckton Copeman, Emeritus lecturer of 
hygiene and public health at Westminster Hospi- 
tal Medical School, in an interesting article on 
“Watercress and Body Metabolism” in The 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist refers to 
the great value of Watercress as a food as well 
as its potential value as a therapeutic agent. 
He states that Watercress apparently contains 
all three of the recognized vitamines, A, B and 
C, together with salts of potash and iron, in 
addition to a relatively considerable amount of 
iodine, the possible importance of which must not 
be overlooked. With regard to the influence of 
Watercress on body metabolism, Professor Cope- 
man states that results in certain instances have 
been most striking, more particularly in respect 
of improvement of weight and appetite, in the 
appearance of the skin, and also in regard to 
amelioration of a condition of chronic constipa- 
tion. 


BIRDS, TOADS, SNAKES 


Now about Birds, Toads and -Snakes. 
Did you know that Sparrows will eat the 
aphis by the thousands? I have watched 
them time and again at it. Snakes also 
are grand in a garden, but owing to the 
silly fear of most people they are not 
wanted. 

Toads likewise are the very best pest 
controller but for some reason we cannot 
get them out here, as the wet season 
does not seem to suit them. 


G. H. Gortnc, (Wash.) 
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CROSSING OF DAHLIA 
AND GLADIOLUS 


Regarding the crossing of Dahlia and 
Gladiolus. This may be said to be im- 
possible, but it might happen once in 
a million or more times. If crossing 
were possible we would soon have a 
veritable chaos of flowers, fruits and 
even animals and birds. It is a wise 
provision in the great plan of Nature, 
that each species must be fertilized only 
by one of the same species. Some flow- 
ers are self-fertile, (that is, bisexual,) 
and may be fertilized by its own pollen, 
but most flowers must have pollen 
brought to it from another flower, either 
on its own plant, or from another plant, 
by the insects which have been provided 
for the purpose, by the wind, or by the 
hand of man. 

The reproduction of the species is the 
same in all life, either animal or vege- 
table, and is governed by fixed laws,— 
nothing is left to chance in the whole 
wonderful system. There may be ac- 
cidents, however, when a true hybrid 
may be produced, but it must surely die 
in time, for it cannot reproduce. This 
is not only my experience after years 
of work and study of this subject, but 
I am supported by all the authorities 

- with whom I am familiar. 


H. L. GILMAN, (Mass.) 


ROSES IN FLORIDA 


Roses are not raised in this section 
to any extent. In the North nearly every 
garden boasts of at least a Rose bush 
or two, but here the poor man seems to 
think he can’t have them. He can, 
even on the white sand, if he will go to 
the trouble to find out how, and then 
isn’t too indolent to care for the Rose. 


Mrs. H. E. S., (Fla.) 


DO DOGS REASON? 


We spend our Summers at Canan- 
daigua Lake, near Vine Valley, and our 
large garden and larger acreage of 
Gladioli give us plenty of exercise. Our 
location is under the shadow of the 
Sacred Hill of the Seneca Indians, the 
traditional scene of their creation, but 
now known by the prosaic name of 
Bare Hill. 

One day last Fall a neighbor and his 
wife left, in their car, for an afternoon 
trip to an adjoining village, leaving their 
little black Cocker Spaniel at home to 
keep house. While they were away, 
some friends called and, finding the 
house closed, left a small package in a 
box on the porch, and, to notify them 
of it, left a note on a near-by table, 
telling of the package. “Pedro” was 
there at the time and saw what was be- 
ing done and, after they had gone, 
curled up on a rug and went to sleep. 

On their return Pedro danced around 
and whined his welcome, but as soon as 
Mrs. Mack opened the door and went 
inside Pedro asked to be let out. When 
he saw she did not follow, asked to be 
let in again. This he did a number of 
times when she said, “Why, Nigger Dog, 
what do you want? I never saw you 
act so!” 

“Nigger Dog” was his pet name be- 
cause he was so black. 

This time she followed him out, when 
he went at once to the box and stood 
up against it and whined. 

Wondering what he meant she opened 
the box and found the package. 





Then she called him a nice doggie and 


patted him and started indoors. But 
still Pedro was not satisfied. He still 
had more to tell and stood on his hind 
feet at the table and it was then she 
found the note. 


This actually occurred and 1f it is not 
reason, what is it? 

Pedro is about ten years old and has 
always been a pet. He will kill Wood- 
chucks nearly as large as he, but is 
very friendly to cats especially to their 
three and to our own Angora “Skeex.” 


Louis F. DRAKE 


BEST TWENTY-FIVE IRISES 


The various lists of the twenty-five 
best Irises, published in your paper in 
reply to a query on the subject, have 
been so diverse in many respects that I 
am led to wonder whether if the question 
were more limited in scope, a more satis- 
factory answer might not appear. 

For instance, may I be permitted to 
ask “What are the twenty-five best free- 
flowering Irises?” You notice I do not 
use the term “floriferous.” Also, “What 
are the twenty-five best exhibition vari- 
eties?” 

In none of the lists so far given have 
I noticed such fine varieties as Cardinal 
and Germaine Perthuis, or True Delight, 
so exquisite in its refinement. 

It would be interesting too, if some 
one would be kind enough to furnish a 
list of the five best Irises having a de- 
cided “blue” tone. This color I know is 
always most popular. I am sure there 
are others than myself to whom an an- 
swer to this last question would give 
pleasure. 

With the overwhelming tide of much 
heralded new introductions, threatening 
to literally engulf us, we will be most 
grateful for information which may save 
us from what might be termed “dis- 
astrous buying.” 


SHOBER SMITH, (N.Y.) 


“THAT’S OUR PET MOUSER” 


“Snakes an Aid to Orchardists” re- 
minds me of a little experience when 
wintering with a son in Florida. Al- 
though I had long since known Snakes 
were the gardener’s friend, and whilst 
not afraid of them, I never handled one. 
The son, however, had arranged to fur- 
nish Snakes and Mushrooms free for 
some Government ‘Department or Bu- 
reau at Washington, being told “com- 
mon Snakes were in greater demand, 
since seldom sent them.” When going 
riding he never failed to take along a 
quart fruit jar of dope (?) for Bugs and 
Insects; with papers, boxes and other 
necessaries for securing Snakes or other 
natural history specimens. I went pre- 
pared for hiking, wearing a long, wide 
apron to protect my dress from cat- 
briers and bushes. 


Coming across a 15 inch Coral Snake, 
red as a poppy, said to be rare and very 
poisonous, he secured it by making a 
big funnel by coiling a double sheet of 
newspaper, doubling back the end to 
keep in place. He had no difficulty in 
persuading the little fellow in; folding 
the open end and pinning; then making 
doubly secure by wrapping and pinning 
my big apron around; and laid it in the 
buggy box. When home he was turned 
loose in wooden box with lid securely 
weighted down with large potted plants 
in his little greenhouse. 
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On going into my room to make 
bed, throwing window higher, I 
but see the largest Snake I had ever 
seen outside a show, coiled up on the 
ground among the flowers. Know; 
it was not a Rattler or a Copperh 
and that it was too fine a specimen 
miss, I ran to the tool house, getting y 
small boot box and lid, hoping [ could 
persuade his snakeship to allow me % 
put him in. He paying no attention, | 
placed the box close, and using the ]j 
he allowed me to push him around, gj. 
ways keeping just outside. This wa 
long kept up, when he concluded to go 
under the house. This was no part gf 
my game. Placing one end of lid firmly 
on him, bearing down all I was able, 
flattening himself he slowly squirma 
along, gradually getting away, with my 
entire strength and weight, except on 
foot way back to run if had to, 
Finally he reached his head around tp 
look back to see what was going op, 
I admit this was a little disconcerting 
but since he could not reach my foot or 
fight, I stood my ground. Seeing oy 
grayheaded old P. M. passing 200 fee 
distant I called, and he stopped. “Wij 
you please tell Mr. Pleas his mothe 
wishes him to come home?” 

After seemingly an age of struggling 
anxiety, my son arrived. Not until near 
did he see my catch. “Why that’s oy 
Pet Mouser.” Yet out of consideration 
for me, he picked it up around neck, 
when it wrapped its heavy length aroun¢ 
and back of his entire arm, until reach. 
ing the box with Coral Snake in. Ih 
order to lift the flower pots off he handed 
the Snake for me to hold. “What!” was 
my only reply; but he crowded him in 
and replaced the pots, to be able the 
better to laugh at me, and to assure 
me he could carry a Rattler just as 
safely. 

I know now, that he knew then that 
this strong Snake would not long remain 
in the box, as he did not, but no doubt 
returned to his old job as “mouser.” 


Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAs, (Calif.) 







HOLLYHOCKS 


Hollyhocks are the easiest and most 
showy plants to cultivate. When the 
seed are once planted they come wp 
every year and need very little care or 
cultivation. 


In fact so easy are they to grow that 
after mine have dropped their bloom 
I cut the dry stalks off and throw them 
out in the lot with other trash and the 
next Summer the trash bank will be a 
beautiful mass of blossoms, if a little 
dirt has been thrown over the seed. 

They continue to come up each year 
and make very beautiful and bright 
spots around the place. 


Mrs. J. R. Prupen, (Va.) 


TEA ROSES ON THE COAST 


This will let you know that Tea Roses 
do fine out on the coast, and we grow 
Roses much larger than elsewhere. They 
make surprising growth and are not any 
more subject to mildew than the Hybrid 
Teas. 

I have 150 Roses in 60 named vari- 
eties, including some of the newer kinds 
and among 138 Climbers I have Heart of 
Gold and Climbing Los Angeles, bot 
new. 

G. H. Gorinc, (Wash.) 
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EARLY SWEET PEAS 


We dug the trench for the Sweet Peas 
18 inches deep and one and one-half 
feet wide, and loosened the soil in the 
pottom of the trench, working in coal 
ashes, then we added a layer of ma- 
nure, (not very. well-rotted,) eight 
inches deep, filling in the trench with the 
pest of the soil, (discarding the lower 
heavy soil,) adding top soil, sand and 
Jeaf mould. 

Planted the Peas four inches deep and 
covered with about six inches of manure. 
The covering was not removed in the 
Spring. The little plants were thinned 
out to stand three inches apart, and 
given a feeding of bone meal. 

They started to bloom May 29th, 
(sturdy, vigorous vines, long stems, three 
and four blooms on each,) and con- 
tinued to bloom profusely until about 
July 10th. On June 13th I picked from 
a double eight foot row five dozen blooms. 
This was the approximate average I 
picked twice weekly during the bloom- 
ing period. The variety of Sweet Pea 
I planted was Picture. 


V. M. S. VAN B., (Penna.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford’s letter on experi- 
ence with Japanese Irises is one of the 
very reasons why so many fail with 
many flowers. The plants are not given 
the proper conditions they demand to 
thrive. 

No Iris will do anything but go dead 
on my soil conditions. On some of the 
gumbo soils about Aberdeen (S. Dak.) 
the Bearded Irises do fairly well. I have 
not attempted growing Peonies, as I 
well know my soil is not adapted to them. 

The Zinnia is one flower that really 
thrives on my soil. I have tried out most 
all of the newer improved strains, in- 
cluding Burbank’s latest strain, though 
not any of them are at all a match for 
my own Zinnias. Many of these no one 
would know to be Zinnia blooms; they 
are so unique in form, and there are 
many very unusual colors for Zinnias. 


The freak flower for this season was a 
Glad from Burbank, an unnamed variety. 
The blooms were precisely same shape 
as a Salpiglossis bloom, and the size, 
too; but the unique part was that it 
set four blooms at very top of stem in 
a circle, all blooms looking straight up. 
Its color is distinctly different from any 
I have ever seen,—light cream ground 
color, flushed with light pink, striped 
with garnet and bright scarlet. Is an 
extremely late variety, average years 
would not bloom here, I am sure, unless 
given an early start in house. 

Blue Jay is really blue in my soil, 
buds nearly black before opening; but 
Baron Hulot scarcely shows a trace of 
blue in my soil. Nor is its bloom worth 
consideration either, though Blue Jay 
does have a desirable type of bloom. 


S. C. Taytor, (S. Dak.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH 
SCHWABEN GLADIOLUS 

I planted twelve bulbs of this variety 
and when I dug them I had thirty-three 
bulbs of good big flowering size. Some 
had three and four bulbs on the old one, 
and each of these bulbs had bloomed. 
There were only a few bulblets on them. 


MARSHALL Morris, (Ore.) 








THE FLOWER GROWER 


BRACKET FUNGUS (POLYPORES 
APPLANTUS) 


An old time fad was to draw pictures 
on the bracket-like fungus that grows 
on tree trunks, and use them to orna- 
ment the what-not or melodeon. As 
antiques are all the fad now, this one 
of decorating a fungus can be revived. 
A pair of them fastened to wooden 
blocks will make practical and unique 
book ends. 


It is interesting to try out one’s skill — 


and artistic ability on them. With a 
toothpick, lines are easily drawn on the 
chalky white spore surface when fresh. 
It works in so easily, like on velvet, and 


soon dries and hardens, 
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leaving the 
stencil design like burned wood. 

Japanesque designs are easy to make 
and very artistic, but anything fancy 
dictates is enjoyable to make; while let- 
tering is the simplest thing almost any- 
one can do. 

The fungi is most beautiful and in- 
teresting to look at through a magnify- 
ing glass. Try it. 

One roundish sort on an Oak, in beau- 
tiful shades of brown and russet, that 
our hand nicely fit over, made us think 
it felt like a horse’s nose; it was so 
smooth and cool. 

RENA BAUER 





Why Not Divide and Exchange? 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


F THE months of September and 
I October have passed without en- 

larging the perennial border by 
dividing the plants, this labor of love 
may be postponed until Spring. The 
best time is just as the green shoots 
begin to show themselves. The most 
delightful exchanges can be made 
among the neighbors, for it blesses 
both him who gives, and him who 
takes. One neighbor finds when she 
separates her Day Lilies that she has 
more roots than she needs, therefore 
some go into the next yard in ex- 
change for the lovely yellow Colum- 
bines that she has been wanting so 
long. 


This dividing of plants for the ama- 
teur is no small ordeal. She feels 
that it is making a great sacrifice, 
when, standing before a thrifty plant, 
she contemplates digging it up. Be- 
heading its stems; chopping its roots 
to pieces; and planting these piteous 
fragments in a new and untried place 
seems so cruel. Yet to some plants 
it is essential to their health, and as 
harmless as cutting back a house 
plant. 


One plant which not only may be 
divided, but must be, if it is to re- 
tain its perfect health and vigor, is 
Perennial Phlox. This should be di- 


vided every three years, and may be 
done in a very businesslike manner, 
viz:—Dig up a clump with a sharp 
spade. If you cannot disentangle the 
roots readily, cut the clumps into 





Perennial Phlox,—Pink 


pieces the size of a man’s hand. Each 
section should have plenty of roots 
and five or six strong, healthy sprouts. 
Plant each clump separately. Put 
some well-rotted manure in the bottom 
of the hole; then some soil; then the 
plant; and fill in the soil and press 
firmly. Then water thoroughly and 
the task is finished. The sprouts keep 
on growing apparently’ unaware of 
their removal. 





Perennial Phlox,—Mrs. Jenkins 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“As often as not, March provides us a lot 

Of days that are sunny and sweet— 

So away with all fear when old March-time is near ; 
'Tis a friend, not a foe that we greet!” 


time for harsh weather, we may 

expect a full measure of pleasant 
days that give a foretaste of Spring. 
It’s extremes of storm and sunshine 
we know are followed by the breaking 
of Winter. 


T time for March is considered the 





Now that Winter is about over 
there is much preparatory spring work 
that should be done, the most im- 
portant being to send out at once the 
final orders for seeds, nursery stock, 
fertilizers, and any other needed sup- 
plies. 


If you are not ready to give a warm 
welcome to the feathered friends that 
are returning from the South, con- 
struct Bird shelters and feeding trays, 
and keep them supplied with suitable 
food until the songsters can care for 
themselves. 


Coax Birds into the garden by all 
means, for besides adding to the ap- 
pearance of a garden, they charm with 
their songs, and protect flowers and 
crops from the ravages of bugs, cater- 
pillars and other similar garden pests. 


Finish the hauling and spreading of 
manure before other work begins. 
Some plowing or spading may be done 
whenever the conditions of the 
weather and the soil will permit. Do 
everything possible before the usual 
spring rush is on. 


Look over the garden tools and see 
that they are in readiness for the 
spring work. If any bolts or screws 
are loose tighten them; if parts are 
worn or broken, send for same post 
haste, so as to avoid delay when time 
counts much. 





Continue to wage war upon the 
Tent Caterpillar. The nest resembles 
somewhat a wad of gum and is usu- 
ally found wrapped around the branch 
near the end. With the aid of a knife 
the nest may be removed whole with- 
out injury to the branch. 





As this sort of work can easily 
be done by the children, interest them 
in it, by paying a sort of bounty. 
Last year the Board of Supervisors of 
Westchester County voted $2500 for 
the purpose and 4000. School children 
turned in and destroyed over 1,000,000 
nests at 25c per 100. 


Early in March is a good time to 
prune fruit and ornamentals,—trans- 
planted stock, and Grape vines. Cut 
out black-knot from Plum and Cherry 
trees. Cut down Apple trees that are 
worthless as fruit bearers. 


Neglected trees may be nursed into 
good shape again, if they receive 
proper treatment. Though fruit trees 
often endure severe pruning it is 


. better to extend the necessary cutting 


out over a period of two or three 
years. 

When pruning, cut the branch close 
to its base so as not to leave an ex- 
tending stub that will collect moisture 
and invite decay. As soon as cut, 
cover the wound with tar or paint to 
protect the exposed wood from injury. 





As it is very essential not to expose 
unnecessarily the roots of trees and 
shrubs, as soon as nursery stock is 
received, open the bundles and plant. 
If the ground for planting is not 
ready, heel in the roots of the newly 
arrived plants until the ground is pre- 
pared for them. 


So that the earth dug out will not 
have a chance to dry out, plant trees 
and shrubs immediately after the holes 
are dug. Pack the moist soil firmly 
around the roots and the planting may 
be accomplished without its being the 
muddy job it usually is. 





If you have any large trees that you 
wish to transplant, do it before the 
trees have started to make any 
growth. In digging them up be care- 
ful to preserve all possible of the root 
system in the ball of earth. Set the 
tree quickly, tread the earth firmly, 
and water. Cut back the branches. 


To have an early garden is the aim 
of the gardener, whether professional 
or amateur, and the greatest aid in 
this direction may be found in the 
judicious use of the so-called “cold- 
frame”; so if you want to raise early 
plants to sell or for yourself, get one. 





You can easily construct a cold- 
frame yourself if you are handy with 
tools. Select a location that is shel- 
tered. On the south or easterly side 
of a wall, board fence or shed will 
be a good place. Cover the frame with 
a sash to fit and bank up the sides to 
keep out the frost. 

As quickly as possible get the soil 
enclosed in the frame ready to use by 
breaking it up with a pick and shovel, 
and incorporate some manure with it. 
When the soil is well thawed out and 
ready sow seeds in the frame or in 
flats that are to be placed in the frame. 


A good time for starting early 
plants in a coldframe is the latter part 
of March or early in April. In the 


temperature of the frame the seed- 
lings will make slow but sturdy growth 
and will be in splendid condition for 
transplanting. 
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To prevent plants from makin 
spindling growth, they should have 
good ventilation and not be kept tog 
warm or be crowded in the seed boxes, 
As the seedlings increase in gize 
transplant some of them to make room, 
Use toothpicks when little stakes 
seem necessary. 

To have a Pansy bed that will prob. 
ably be in full bloom in July, sow seeds 
in a box of rich earth in March, ang 
put the flat in a sunny window. Kee 
the soil warm and moist. If the little 
plants become too crowded transplant 
some to another box. When the frogt 
is gone set the plants out in a rich, 
partially-shaded bed. 





To raise Carnations from seed, sow 
about the middle of March in rich 
pulverized garden soil and keep the 
seed box or flat where the temperature 
is about 70 degrees. Transplant when 
the third leaf appears. Later, when 
the weather is settled, plant outdoors 
in well-fertilized soil. 





Balloon Spiders (Lycosa 
Banded Epeira) 


N LATE Summer and in Fall and 

on this bright October day in par- 
ticular, the air is filled with webs: 
some are floating and soaring high, 
others have caught on the tops of 
shrubbery and if you see them in the 
right light a criss-cross tangle of webs 
can be seen covering the shrubbery, 
Yet others are caught on the clothing 
or when striking the hat-brim the 
webs are fairly across one’s face. 

These Spiders are also called Flying 
Spiders on account of their habit of 
sailing through the air. They get to 
the end of a twig or other good jump- 
ing off place, send out a long web from 
their tail end, when along comes a 
breeze and carries off the Spider at 
the bottom of the web. 

They take an annual ride to a new 
locality for the purpose of setting up 
housekeeping in new parts. 

The thread of a web, finer than a 
fine hair, is marvelously made. It 
is of many strands twisted like a rope, 
hollow and contains a liquid sticky 
substance, which oozes out, for the 
purpose of mending webs. 

Through a magnifying glass I 
watched a Spider spin. The stretch 
and take up of a single web seemed 
endless. After a roll had been made 
it looked like a tangled knot, then the 
Spider would fall down a notch, take 
a short rest, and begin using up the 
thread with feet and mandibles. The 
web always gave or stretched but 
never broke. This certain Spider was 
minus one foreleg. 

The liquid droplets on web could 
easily be seen. In some of the most 
beautiful webs I ever saw, the string 
of liquid droplets was visible to the 
naked eye and looked like miniature 
strings of diamonds in the sunlight. 
The gluey juice dries or glazes after 
being made. RENA BAUER 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
March 


BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


and Pansies? 


Water the seed boxes thor- 
oughly the day before the seeds are 
sown. 

Soil is dry enough to work when it 
does not form a ball when squeezed 
in the hand. 

In filling seed boxes, a good mixture 
is made of sand, leaf-mold, and well 
decayed fertilizer in equal portions. 
An inch of coarse soil should be placed 
in bottom of boxes to insure drainage. 


H= you planted the Sweet Peas 


The question of the month is, not 
only what to plant but where to plant 
it. The flower lover wants every 
flower in the catalogue; so the order 
is made out with no thought as to the 
spot the plant is to occupy. Think 
this over before sending in the order. 


Sow seed of the hardy perennials 
for next year’s bloom; although, in 
many instances, if an early start is 
made, some perennials will be in to 
bloom the first season. Of cou .- the 
crop of blossoms is not so great in 
quantity or size as those of the second 
year. Still the showing is fairly 
creditable, and the waiting time is 
shortened. 


Remember that branches of the 
Forsythia root so readily that, if you 
have a bouquet of these dainty yellow 
bells given you, the beauty of the 
flowers may be enjoyed until they 
fade. Then the branches may be stuck 
in the ground without any extra cover- 
ing or any preparation of the soil, 
and they will take root and soon grow 
into bushes of a goodly size. 


As everyone knows, Heuchera san- 
guina is among the best low growing 
perennials, with its heart-shaped 
leaves and slender spikes of bright- 
crimson blossoms. Still another and 
newer variety of taller growth is the 
Pink Lily-of-the-Valley, or Convallaria 
carnea; so named because of the flow- 
ers’ resemblance to the bells of the 
Lily-of-the-Valley. By all means in- 
clude these dainty flowers in the hardy 
border. 


Plant evergreens in the first part 
of this month. Dig the holes to depth 
of 18 inches, place in a layer of 
chopped sod and well-rotted manure, 
and then the soil. If your evergreens 
have come balled and burlapped, place 
roots in tub of water before un- 
wrapping, until earth is thoroughly 
moist. Then unwrap the burlap, dis- 


card it, and set the plant in the hole 
without breaking the ball of earth. 
The secret in successful transplanting 
of evergreens is to see that they are 
kept well supplied with moisture until 
they recover from the move. 


Have you brought branches of the 
Pussy Willow indoors, that the little 
gray blossoms may open earlier? If 
these branches are placed in water 
they will soon put forth thread-like 
roots, and, when planted in the 
ground, will grow into good size trees 
in a short time. A word of caution, 
do not plant Willows near any sewer 
or drainage pipes; else, before many 
years, there will be a big job for the 
plumber; for the thread-like roots 
find crevices in the joints of the pipe 
sections, creep inside where they mass 
together forming a tough rope which 
clogs the pipes. 


If you have hesitated about plant- 
ing Gaillardia because its gaudy col- 
ors may clash with that of the other 
flowers in the border, you need hesi- 
tate no longer,— because there is now 
a variety to be had that is pale yellow 
in color,—almost a white. This elim- 
inates the glaring red and yellow com- 
bination. The blooming qualities of 
the Gaillardia are of the best, for the 
plants begin to bloom early and con- 
tinue until cut down by severe frost. 
Even in the hot, dry weather of Mid- 
summer their blooming ardor is un- 
diminished. 


No garden is complete without lines 
and groups of the Delphinium, the 


‘most beautiful hardy plant in culti- 


vation. It thrives in any garden soil 
and blooms from Spring till early 
Fall. The well known Belladonna 
bears three crops of pale-blue bloom 
spikes a season, provided the first 
bloom spikes are cut at once. A newer 
variety, The Alake, is a wondrous 
dark-blue with violet center and is con- 
sidered the best semi-double Delphin- 
ium. The Chinensis bears little re- 
semblance in height to its sister Del- 
phiniums, for the little plants grow 
only about 18 inches high. If seed 
of this variety is sown early the plants 
will bloom the first season. 


Are you one of those busy ones who 
want flowers, but never have any suc- 
cess in growing them? If you belong 
in this class then plant Sultan’s Bal- 
sam, and you can no longer bewail your 
ill luck with flowers. It is grown 
from seed; and, given one plant, you 
may, by rooting slips, soon produce 
an effect of luxuriant growth, for it 
soon grows to gigantic size. The flow- 
ers are waxy-looking of a brilliant 
rosy scarlet color, blooming profusely 
and almost continuously. Planted in 
pots or tubs as the size of the plant 
demands they form a wonderful deco- 
rative effect for the porch, or sheltered 
pergola. This plant was named in 
honor of that distinguished potentate, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


Devote a day to painting the porch 
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and window boxes and also the large 
tubs for the Oleanders and _ such 
shrubby plants, before the busy time 
comes in the garden work. Best give 
them two coats of paint, allowing the 
first to dry thoroughly before apply- 
ing the second; as the added protec- 
tion makes the boxes far more dur- 
able and lasting. The color scheme 
selected is usually a matter of per- 
sonal preference, though many people 
cling to the regulation green. Others, 
not so conservative, try something dif- 
ferent. Square boxes painted in dull, 
tawny orange, with black hoops, are 
most effective; as are those in plum- 
color with corner posts and ball tops 
painted green; while, strange as it 
may appear, porch boxes in mission 
style painted black with bands of 
creamy white, are most picturesque 
when filled with flowers in flamboyant 
reds or yellows. 





Hedges for Beautifying Alleys* 


"THE time is coming when the aver- 
age cityite will take as much pride 
in keeping his alley clean and at- 
tractive as he does the sidewalk and 
street in front of his house. And, 








Showing What a Hedge 
Will Do For Any Alley 


why should it not be so? Every alley 
should be paved, or surfaced with 
some good substantial material, and 
when this is done, the garage, coal 
house and other buildings that touch 
the alley should be painted a solid 
white or a deep green. The finishing 
touch comes when the old fences are 
removed and a hedge like the Amoor 
River Privet is planted and kept 
pruned. This being accomplished, the 
alley is then complete, and will remain 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





*Japanese Barberry, (Berberis Thunbergi,) for 
all Northern situations is the most useful of 
any hedge plant known. I have tried Amoor 
River Privet here in Northern New York and it 
kills to the ground every Winter. Japanese 
Barberry is always completely hardy, and it is 
also beautiful at any season of the year.—(THE 
EpITor) 








THE FLOWER GROWER 


The Need for Humane Education 
BY ERNEST BELL, M. A., Editor Animals’ Friend, London 


(In Our Dumb Animals) 


HEN the subject of humaneness is 

mentioned, the majority of people 
assume that one refers to the humane 
treatment of animals, which certainly 
is a very important section of the sub- 
ject—but only a section—and we do not 
wish to limit ourselves to that. Sym- 
pathy and justice are the same, whether 
shown towards the sub-human animals 
or to our fellowmen. 

There are many people who deliber- 
ately affirm that moral qualities cannot 
be systematically taught; while others, 
in excuse for the present-day system, or 
absence of system, as stoutly affirm that 
they are being taught all the time. Both 
assertions can hardly be true. Morals 
certainly can be taught like anything 
else. What, otherwise, is the meaning 
or object of the thousands of sermons 
preached annually, the addresses de- 
livered, the many societies which exist 
with all kinds of moral objects, to say 
nothing of the efforts of all parents to 
teach their children how to behave, as 
far as their own lights permit them? 

Inhumanity, whether to men or an- 
imals, is due mainly to want of sym- 
pathy and imagination, and is, in fact, 
a “savage animal” which has to be 
worked out, and is being worked out 
gradually, as we may see on all sides. 

The earliest impulse of every living 
being is self-preservation, and this im- 
pulse dominates all his actions. Only 
gradually this impulse, under the neces- 
sity of social life, whether in sub-human 
or human beings, widens to include the 
pack, the family, clan or tribe, while all 
outside are regarded largely as hostile 
rivals to be treated accordingly, and we 
find in our present stage of development 
that nations still have one code of morals 
for their own members and another, often 
very different, for other nations. His- 
tory shows very clearly how the great 
barrier to progress has been the sur- 
vival and cultivation of this primitive 
instinct of self-preservation. The strong, 
throughout the ages, and all over the 
world, have for “their own benefit, op- 
pressed the weak, with no idea of their 
having any “rights.” The cultured 
Greek nation made slaves of their con- 
quered enemies, and the white nations 
still oppress the colored ones, and in 
some cases even allow their members to 
be lynched without any pretense to jus- 
tice; the members of one religion have 
felt themselves justified in persecuting 
and torturing others who have held a 
different faith from theirs, and still, 
though the primitive and purely selfish 
instinct is gradually being worked out, 
it is only comparatively very recently 
that animals have been allowed a place 
in our moral code and have had certain 
rights accorded to them. Even in Eng- 
land, which has been the pioneer in this 
matter, we can claim no definite prin- 
ciple or consistency in our laws or con- 
duct where animals are concerned. The 
vivisector, the sportsman, the fur-clad 
woman, the trader, all perpetuate the old 
barbaric idea that they may do as they 
like and outrage the animals’ feelings 
whenever it suits their convenience or 
pleasure. They are simply the victims 
of the barbaric instinct through want of 
education in morals. 

But the nations are beginning to 





realize that a widening of the sym- 
pathies and the consequent atrophy of 
the primitive instinct must come before 
we can be considered civilized, and that 
this very essential development can and 
ought to be taught. We have recently 
had experience during the war how 
Hate can be systematically taught in 
school and home, and Love can certainly 
be taught as well as its opposite. 

Let us see how we have not tried to 
teach it hitherto. 

Our very baby rhymes depend for 
their interest on shooting ducks, mutilat- 
ing blind mice, drowning a cat, hunting 
rabbits for their skins, and so on, and 
even to mention this fact is still consid- 
ered as rather a joke by many people, so 
little do they grasp the meaning and 
importance of it. Our children’s toys 
next inculcate warfare, slaughter, im- 
prisonment and cruelty, with the soldiers 
of various nations, cannons, guns, 
butchers’ shops, zoological gardens, etc. 
With the apparently innocent rocking- 
horse there is a whip to make him go. 
With this mass of cruel “suggestion” 
working on the plastic mind of children, 
can we wonder that they grow up cruel 
themselves or indifferent to the many 
cruelties around them and to the feel- 
ings of other sensitive beings? 

What a difference might we not ex- 
pect, even in one generation, if the op- 
posite influence could be brought to bear 
on the young minds and if we took some 
trouble to maintain this _ influence 
throughout the school life, in ways suit- 
able to the growing faculties of the boys 
and girls! 

While humane education comprises 
much more than the proper treatment 
of animals, there is probably no more 
direct and successful way of imparting 
it to the young mind than through the 
sub-human world. Children are natu- 
rally much in sympathy with animals. 
They are little animals themselves and 
much more on a levei with them than 
with the elders of their own species, and 
it is sympathy we need especially to 
cultivate. 

Moral qualities, like physical muscles, 
grow only by constant practice and ex- 
ercise and if we can awaken in the child 
a feeling of sympathy and protection 
towards any animal, the same feeling 
will grow in strength as the child grows 
and will enlarge its field of activity. The 
beneficent effect of the teaching of kind- 
ness and justice to animals has, we think, 
been amply shown by the work of the 
Animal Protection Societies and the 
great work of the “Band of Mercy” 
movement which has gone all awer the 
world. When Ella Wheeler Wilcox was 
asked why animal suffering called forth 
more sympathy from her than human 
sufferings she replied that “This work 
includes all the educational lines of re- 
form which are needed to make a per- 
fect circle of peace and good-will about 
the earth.” 

If humane teaching out of school 
hours, organized and carried on by pri- 
vate enterprise has been shown by those 
who have tried it to have so valuable 
a result to the taught, besides saving 
untold suffering to the innocent, sensi- 
tive creatures—“committed to our 
charge”—and so often deliberately or 
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thoughtlessly ill-used—may we not Tea. 
sonably demand that our State educati. 

authorities shall set apart at any rae 
some little time every week or eye 

day for the deliberate inculcation of 
just and humane principles in the youn, 
minds of the next generation, and that 
as soon as possible? ; 





How the Indians Made Sugar 


Sener vang CONANT, a writer of foy 
decades ago, discovered how 
Jesuit Fathers learned the art of sugar. 
making from the Indians. There wag 
the annual tapping of the Sugar Maple 
although the Indians did not have iron 
kettles for boiling the sap. How dig 
they manage to boil down the juigg 
without a kettle? 

They tapped the trees with their tom. 
ahawks and inserted a spile to condue 
the juice from the tree to a vessel under. 
neath. This spile was simply a piece 
of dry wood, grooved on its upper side 
The process was indeed crude, yet they 
produced a considerable quantity of 
sugar. 

Their buckets consisted of a roll of 
Birch bark, sewed at the ends with 
deer sinews or roots. No doubt the 
sap caught in such vessels was as sweet 
as that gathered in our own bright tin 
pails. The sap was carried from the 
trees to the boiling place, where there 
was a large caldron made of sheets of 
Birch bark. Beside this caldron a fire 
was built, in which was placed a lot 
of stones. As soon as these stones were 
heated to a red heat, they were dropped 
into the Birchen caldron. As the stones 
were cooled they were taken out and 
hot ones were put in. By repeating this 
process, slow as it was, the sap finally 
boiled. The boiling was continued un- 
til the sap was boiled down and sugar 
was the result. 

Thus sugar was made without the aid 
of a kettle. Mr. Conant seemed to fore- 
see doubt in some minds, and assures us 
that his forefathers who came to his 
province in Canada handed down in fan- 
ily tradition the story of the Indian 
method of making sugar. Indeed they 
were eyewitnesses themselves. When 
settlers came, the Indians learned a bet- 
ter way, and traded their furs for iron 
kettles and began making sugar much 
as it is made today.— (Source Unknown) 





Dancing Flies 


Dance Flies are often seen in 
swarms in the woods. They keep fly- 
ing up and down as though they were 
being jiggled on elastic threads. 
They are rather small and slender and 
there are more than 1100 species. 

They can be seen throughout the 
summer days, and the last warm days 
in November will bring them out for 
the last dance of the season. 


The males carry little oval masses 
larger than themselves, which is not 
silk but bubbles of a viscid substance. 
These little balloons are for the object 
of attracting the females. Ants are 
greedy over these balls, when they fall 
to the ground. 

The larvae are cylindrical and live 
in the earth under leaves and decay- 
ing vegetation. 

RENA BAUER 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Modern Tree Surgery 


BY GENEVIEVE D. O’NEILL 


rains are heavy and very frequent 
from the early part of January 
until the middle of April, water lodges 
for long periods within the cavities of 
ornamental trees, often standing there 
for the greater part of the year and 


e SOUTHERN California, where 








Cork and cement filling where 
the entire cavity is filled 


causes decay. Although fertilization 
is resorted to, especially in the case 
of such trees as the Live Oak, it has 
been found that other means have to 
be employed besides fertilization if 
the life of the tree is to be lengthened. 

In almost every city we now see 
trees that have been “doctored up” to 
prolong their lives ;—because to nature 
lovers trees are something more than 
green shelters;—they have played a 
very important role in human enter- 
prises, and their preservation is vital 
to our well-being. Our fuel, our 
homes, our furniture, our paper, even 
some of our medicines come from 
trees. Their presence in great num- 
ber brings rain, and coolness, and 
beauty of landscape;—their absence 
invites parched soil, thirst, famine and 
destructive fires. 


Trees have diseases and other nat- 
ural enemies which no amount of 
fertilization or cultivation can cure :— 
There are the root fungus, the wood- 
rotting fungus, boring beetles, wood 
lice and leaf eaters. Each of these 
brings about decay and eventually de- 
stroys a tree by working its way into 
places where branches have been 
broken off by heavy winds or where 
the inner part of the trunk has other- 





wise been exposed to the air. It is 
in this emergency that the tree sur- 
geon proves himself valuable. 

You will recall how, until old age 
at last made the Washington Elm a 
menace to traffic, it was pruned and 
padded and doctored until it finally 














Partly sealed tree trunk where 
the cavity is left hollow 


succumbed to the reluctant ax. The 
process of keeping that gnarled old 
tree alive was due almost entirely to 
surgery. 


| Sg years concrete has been used 
to fill cavities that had formed in 
trees, because of improper pruning or 
breakage; but it was found that in 
many cases water made its way into 
the filled hollows, and lodging there, 
resulted in greater decay than if no 
filling had been made. In consequence 
horticulturists have been experiment- 
ing in various ways with a water- 
proof seal, striving to get one that is 
elastic enough to “give” as_ the 
branches and trunk sway in the wind. 

One method now used is an as- 
phaltum and sawdust filling; said to 
be essentially a compact mass of wood 
glued together; and which is elastic 
and waterproof. Another method is the 
use of a very elastic, light, water- 
proof seal over which the cambium 
layer may heal. The cavity in this 
instance is left hollow, opportunity for 
ventilation being provided, and the 
formation of mildew, etc., being thus 
prevented. To keep the patched sur- 
face from showing, a natural bark 
finish is applied over the seal. This 
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method is said to exclude water per- 
manently and to provide for an exam- 
ination of the cavity occasionally. 
Still another system is the hollow-fill- 
ing of the cavity with pipes, so as to 
keep air circulating within it con- 


“stantly. Some tree surgeons object to 


this, however, asserting that fungus 
spores will continue to float around 
inside and, lodging in a crack caused 
by exposing the wood to different tem- 
peratures, will germinate and spread. 
After fungus has once gained en- 
trance there is but one thing to do;— 
clean the infected part thoroughly; 
disinfect it, and then put on a coat of 
heavy paint. This will preserve the 
wood and stop its further checking; 
and a solid and elastic filling, made 
of cork and cement can be used to 
shut out the air and the floating fun- 
gus spores. 

Such a filling is said to give easily 
to the swaying of a tree, no matter 
how hard the wind may blow, and it 
is a great improvement over the older 
method, which consisted of tar paper 
and melted tar put on with a brush. 
If the tree is healthy and well fer- 
tilized and the work has been done 
with skill, new bark will roll over the 
edges and form a complete seal. 

Before a cleaned and disinfected 
cavity is filled, some surgeons insert a 
pipe temporarily to drain out the sap 
caused by necessary cutting; so that, 
while the tree is readjusting itself to 
its new condition, no moisture may 
dampen the edge of the cavity and 
cause the growth of fungus. Indeed, 
it is fungus that forms the chief 
battleground of the tree surgeon. 

Fungus is a parasite, and, being 
such, is unable to manufacture the 
plant food upon which it thrives. 
Floating through the air it finds its 
way to some exposed place in the 
woody tissue, and fastening itself like 
a leach upon some sugary cell, pro- 
ceeds to partake of this ready-made 
food. In daily parlance we speak of 
it as root—Brown Root, White Root, 
Sap Root, Bark Root, Heart Root— 
because, like a cancer which pene- 
trates and breaks down the cells of 
human beings, it sends out mycro- 
scopic tendrils through which it im- 
bibes nourishment, breaking down cell 
tissues that store the tree’s food until 
the tree finally succumbs to its 
stealthy enemy and dies. 

The best results from tree surgery 
are undoubtedly obtained through a 
combination of the surgeon’s skill, and 
a careful cultivation, with adequate 
application of a good fertilizer. The 
mere fact that the tree has been un- 
dergoing decay would call for extra 
nourishment through the roots, and 
the life of many an unhealthy tree 
has been strengthened and thus pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

At a floral exhibit held in Pasadena 
prizes were awarded two exhibits that 
featured Tree Surgery. As they were 
interesting to the writer, perhaps you, 
too, might be interested in viewing 
the photographs taken at that time of 
those doctored trees. 











Photographing Wild Flowers 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


of a generation or two ago, that 

being asked if he could success- 
fully operate for cataract of the eye, 
he replied that he could, but he had 
spoiled exactly three bushels of eyes 
in learning. 

Ask a similar question of any ama- 
teur photographer who has attempted 
to specialize in the photographing of 
wild flowers, where they grow, and 
you will probably have a similar an- 
swer, though it will be difficult for 
him to be so exact as to the number of 
ruined films. At least, this has been 
my experience. 

About ten years ago I began mak- 
ing almost weekly visits to the Sand 
Dunes of Indiana at the south end 
of Lake Michigan, as readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER have learned from 
my former contributions. At first I 
was attracted by the wonderful va- 
riety of landscape in this more or less 
forested wild tract of several thou- 
sand acres, and wandered rather aim- 
lessly over the sandy ridges, marsh 
meadows and timbered flats, or 
strolled along some part of the twenty- 
five miles of bathing beach, and I thus 
became pretty familiar with the to- 
pography of the region; but, after the 
first season I began to notice the 
wealth of variety, and the profusion 
of bloom, in the wild flowers. 

As a boy in Ohio I had learned to 
recognize by their common, local 
names several of the wild flowers of 
that region, but for many years back 
my hobby, when on country tramps, 
had been a search for Indian mounds 
and sites of their former villages; 
and to secure specimens of their 
weapons and other domestic artifacts. 
i had given but casual attention 
to such wild flowers as I saw on 
these expeditions, and now soon dis- 
covered that most of the flowers I 
saw here were entire strangers. I 
was continually asking persons with 
me or whom I met in the woods: 
“What is the name of this flower?” 
but finding most of them city dwellers 
and as ignorant as myself, I pur- 
chased a small pocket botany of the 
wild flowers—Reed’s Wild Flower 
Guide—with illustrations in color of 
most of the flowers of this region, 
a short description of each, and the 
common and botanical names. With 
this in my knapsack and a small mag- 
nifying glass in my pocket I began 
slowly to acquire information. 

Coming upon ‘a flower strange to 
me, I searched for something like it 
in the little book with which I made 
comparison until pretty well assured 
that I had it identified; then I wrote 
its name and description in my memo- 
randum book, with a statement of the 
date I found it in bloom, the char- 
acter of the soil and surroundings, 
etc. I plucked a few of its blossoms, 


T HAS been told of a noted surgeon 


dissected them under the magnifier 
to see if they certainly agreed with 
the book description, and then charged 
my memory with the common name 
that I might recognize it when I next 
met it. The Latin names I left for 
future memorizing, and have not 
nearly graduated in that yet, though 
by their common names I am ac- 
quainted with at least three hundred 
varieties in the dune region. 


Immediately after my return from 
the Civil War I had worked for a 
couple of years in the studio of a 
photographer—using the old “wet 
process,” of course—but had not had 
any experience in film or dry-plate 
work and out-door photography. 


Before taking up the study of the 
flowers I had purchased a small kodak, 
but had used it merely to snap-shot at 
a few landscapes and some of my 
friends. After this had been appro- 
priated by a sneak thief, I purchased 
a 3A folding Ansco—post card size— 
and with it a book of instructions 
from which I learned that by the use 
of a portrait attachment in front of 
the lens I could make larger pictures 
of small objects by getting closer to 
them and measuring the distance 
from the object to the lens instead of 
setting entirely by the scale on the 
camera. I soon began to experiment 
on the flowers, and had fairly good 
success, though unless my measure- 
ment of the distance was very correct 
and the wind permitted a smaller 
aperture in the lens and a longer ex- 
posure, my work was frequently out 
of focus, and the pictures were still 
too small to satisfy me. Also, I found 
it extremely difficult to compose the 
flower picture in the small finder at- 
tached to the camera. 


I then purchased a three and a 


March, 1995 
quarter by four and a quarter j 
Graflex with which I wasted aboy 
two seasons in time and many, 
films. The Graflex was one with 4 
fine lens and some one else might hayp 
made excellent flower pictures with j 
but I was using bi-focal glasses and 
looking down into the camera to foey 
I had to look through the upper Dart 
of the glasses, and could seldom ge. 
cure sharpness, though I tried vayj. 
ous schemes of extra glasses, et, 
Another trouble was that to reduce 
the size of the opening I had to ug 
my fingers, as there was no mechanicg] 
arrangement for this, and in doin 
this I was sure to lose my focus, | 
happened to get a few very perfect 
films, however, and the Graflex is very 
good for one with perfect eyesight, 


After a couple of seasons I g. 
changed this for a four by five ineh 
Cycle Graphis camera with a Compur 
shutter, a ground glass in the reap 
and a double extension bellows, and 
my work began to improve at once, 
though I still found some difficulty 
in getting the finest details of leaf, 
petal, sepal, etc. Concluding that the 
fault was partly in the ground glass, 
I took it out and with a cork, some 
vaseline and emery flour worked it 
over until the finest lines of an object 
would appear clearly. Then I began 
really to enjoy wild flower photog. 
raphy. My troubles were not yet en- 
tirely over. Exposure for flower work 
was yet to be learned. 

With the long bellows longer time 
Was necessary, and exposure metres 
I found of little benefit. The open ex- 
panse of Lake Michigan, extending 
over three hundred miles to the north, 
is a fine pathway for the winds, and 
they travel it daily. If one endeavors 
to expose according to a metre, a 
sudden puff of wind shakes the flower 
and ruins the picture. I have found 
that a bulb exposure is the best for a 
windy day. Keep your eye on the 
flower and shut off at the least sign 


(Concluded on page 128) 








Hepaticas, the earliest spring flower, among the Beeches 
on a Canadian farm. 





(Photo by F. Pollard) 
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Planting Roses in 1926 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HEN these words are read, the 
W planting impulse, which in 

many locations had better have 
been exercised in the Fall, will have 
moved men and women outdoors with 
an itch to get fingers into the soil and 
do something. I recently argued with 
one man, who said that he knew per- 
fectly well he ought to plant in the 
Fall, but that it required the flow of 
the sap in the Spring to really make 
him get out and do something. 


Now in planting Roses in this 1926 
season the first essential, as I see it, 
is to plant them early. As I have said 


‘heretofore in these pages, I believe 


that Rose root activity begins long 
before there is any least sign of bud 
activity, and that delay means that 
the precious root hairs,—the only 
method of transferring to the plant 
above, the wonderful action of the 
moisture and the soil and the sun,— 
may easily be shorn off if the plants 
are handled too late. Early planting 
then, which means just as promptly as 
possible after the frost is out and the 
ground workable, brings greater suc- 
cess. I remember one case in my own 
experience, when a lot of plants came 
April 1, and were then planted. They 
were so fine that I duplicated the or- 
der, and from the same lot the same 
nurseryman sent me additional plants 
that came and were put in the ground 
April 21. Nearly half of them died, 
though they seemed dormant when 
they came. 


Soil preparation has been discussed, 
and I have spoken my “piece” about 
the lack of necessity for the two,- 
three,- and four-foot foolishness which 
has deterred so many from enjoying 
the ministrations of the queen of 
flowers in their gardens. If the 
ground in which the Roses are to be 
planted has good natural drainage, to 
stir it thoroughly to the depth of two 
spades, or about 18 inches, is plenti- 
ful. If it does not have natural drain- 
age, if there is hard pan at the bot- 
tom, if it so lies that water may 
gather and give the plants wet feet 
for days at a time, then additional 
depth is necessary for drainage. This 
drainage can best be supplied by 
coarse, open clods, stones, and even 
vegetable refuse,—anything in fact 
that will permit the easy passage of 
excess moisture. Aside from this 
preparation I do not now favor over- 
enrichment of the soil, which ought 
to be such as would raise a top-notch 
crop of Corn, or Potatoes, or Peas. 
That means that it must be rich in 
plant food, usually best provided 
through abundance of well-rotted 


stable manure, and in good tilth. 
Thorough pulverizing of the soil by 
digging and beating so that the fertil- 
ity-developing air and water may 
reach every particle of it, is better 
than an excess of manure. As I see 
it today, the Roses can be fed from 
the top to great advantage when once 
they have taken hold and begun to 
grow. 


N PLANTING there are two or 

three things to emphasize. The 
first is the relatively new view that 
the planting shall be at a level just 
about that the Roses flourished in 
where they were growing in the 
nursery. Forget the old book-trans- 
ferred “hokum” about planting them 
deep enough to get two sets of roots, 
one on the understock and one on 
the wood of the Rose itself. The other 
day my friend Hume, of Florida, sent 
me a plant which had been handled 
this way. It had a splendid root 
system below and a supplementary 
own-root system above, but the under 
root system was dead. It had been 
smothered and destroyed. Plant the 
Roses where they have done well in 
the fields, and not much deeper. 


But it is essential to insist that 
they be planted firmly in the ground. 
I do not know how to get them too 
firm. If on taking hold of the stem 
after a Rose is planted it shows the 
least disposition to come up, it is not 
well firmed. To see that the earth is 
in and around the roots solidly from 
where they are spread out at the bot- 
tom to within an inch of the top, is 
“safety first” in Rose-growing. The 
top inch may well be finely pulverized 
as a mulch. 

Then I will say a little about prun- 
ing, for continually I find that when 
the good-looking bushes come from 
the nurserymen, the hopeful planter 
who, as I do, is always living in an- 
ticipation and gardening ahead, sees 
the blooms that he believes will come 
on this nice wood which he hates to 
cut off. He therefore asks the plant, 
with roots that have been disturbed 
and not infrequently mutilated, trans- 
ferred to strange new ground, to get 
busy and .build Roses through stems 
that it is not prepared to support. 
Sometimes the Rose will do this, but 
nine times out of ten it will languish, 
and not infrequently fail to grow at 
all. Therefore, cut it down to three 
or four good eyes and not more than 
three or four good stems, well dis- 
tributed, always cutting, if possible, 
so that the start may be outward and 
not inward for interference. 


Sometime all the Rose merchants 
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will have the virtue that some of them 
already have, to send out plants 
pruned ready to plant. I notice a 
desirable growth of this sort of virtue 
among the Rose merchants, and also 
the growth of that still more im- 
portant virtue which tells the truth 
about the Roses, even though it may 
not be the favorable truth. One im- 
portant catalogue of 1926 has the cour- 
age actually to tell the demerits and 
the difficulties of Roses, so that a man 
may buy a plant from it with assur- 
ance that the merchant has told his 
experience, at least. Another good 
catalogue started that way, but evi- 
dently the merchant got scared that 
he would not sell enough Roses, so he 
reduced the quantity of the truth- 
fulness, and is giving his customers 
this year only a partial dose of facts. 
It is my belief that anyone who wants 
to plant Roses at all will be better 
pleased to know the truth about. what 
he is to plant. 





Rose Notes 


4 Gruss an Teplitz! After my 
giving it the best chance in the 
world,—changing it from a possibly 
too rich soil to a comparatively poor 
one, and not trimming it as Hybrid 
Teas should be trimmed, getting now 
and then a blossom from the lower 
branches until the fourth year in mid- 
season,—the poorest Rose season I 
ever experienced,—it burst forth with 
many of its fragrant, brilliant, red 
velvet blossoms; one tall branch hav- 
ing fourteen blossoms and buds, for a 
week or so only, then not another blos- 
som for the remainder of the season. 
And then again it went up into the 
air! When I cut it back to two feet 
in the Fall, one cane measured eight 
feet and seven inches. 

I have read that in propagating the 
Gruss an Teplitz Rose, if the bud or 
cutting is not taken from a plant that 
has blossomed, the budded or own root 
plant will not bloom. From whence 
came this freak! Gruss an Teplitz is 
one of the favorite twelve Hybrid Tea 
Roses for almost every district in the 
United States, is the best decorative 
Rose of any color because it is al- 
ways in bloom,-: will endure almost 
any vicissitude and climate or any 
amount of neglect—‘‘a Rose which the 
merest tyro cannot help but succeed 
with.” So again I lament, why is this 
thus! 


I was greatly pleased with some of 
the new Roses planted last Spring. 
They started out bravely, but the cold 
weather and continued rain was too 
much for them. However, they had 
shown what they could be in a half- 
way normal season. Mme. Edouard 
Herriot was one of the first to bloom, 
and is all that is claimed for it. Vis- 
itors were sure to exclaim over its un- 
usualness; “I never saw anything like 
it!” Miss Lolita Armour is another 
that is very different from anything I 
have seen,—rich shades of yellow and 
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copper and other tints, and very 
double. What if it does hang its head. 
It is well worth the trouble of lifting 
to obtain a full view of its beauty. 


Wm. F. Dreer is charming. Its “in- 
dividual and delicate coloring is diffi- 
cult to describe,” “shell pink and 
golden yellow, also other color varia- 
tions that are as surprising as they 
are delightful.” Another says, “with 
the lovely shape and tints of some 
Water Lilies.” My little new bush 
revealed five of the fascinating blooms, 
about at one time, and I could hardly 
keep away from it. Chas. K. Douglas 
was the most brilliant thing in my 
garden. Souv. du Pres. Carnot was 
perhaps the most  stately,—white, 


scarcely tinted with pink, and very. 


lovely. Grange Colombe, with its 
large yellowish white (not cream) 
buds, was something to dream over. 


Too much praise cannot be given 
to Mrs. Chas. Bell, the loveliest of the 
Radiance group. It grows vigorously, 
is not easily disturbed with “bugs and 
bothers;” almost any time in this try- 
ing season a lovely, salmony, very deli- 
cate pink bloom could be seen, never 
a full blown Rose but with the true 
Radiance globular shape. 

How very interesting it is to note 
how some Roses that are a failure in 
some places are a brilliant success in 
others. It gives one zest for further 
“adventuring.” 


Let him who will place “Shake- 
speare next to his Bible.” Near mine 
is a pile of Rose books, catalogs, any- 
thing that correctly pictures and de- 
scribes the Rose. 

“One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


ELLA C. HorTON, (So. N.Y.) 





Healthy Roses and Irrigation 


paars you might be interested 
to know of my Rose experience this 
past Summer. I decided to experi- 
ment with flood irrigation and I am 
quite elated over it. 

Every eight days during the grow- 
ing season we would make a little 
trench with a hoe and then let the 
hose run into the trench alongside 
of the Roses until the ground would 
take no more. Then we would cover 
up the trench and nothing else would 
be done until the next watering day, 
eight days later. 

Not only did we notice a good 
growth of wood and as many as thirty 
buds on a single bush, but we were ab- 
solutely free from all insects and 
mildew the entire Summer:—mind 
you not an ounce of insecticide was 
used all Summer. 


Perhaps there is nothing remark- 
able in this, nevertheless I am inclined 
to believe that a lot of Rose pests were 
avoided by the use of flood irrigating. 
I shall appreciate your opinion on this. 


The only trouble we experienced 
was during the last week of Septem- 
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ber when the country was overrun 
with small worms similar to a cater- 
pillar. These worms attacked every 
plant and spoiled both flowers and 
foliage, but they were with us only 
two weeks, and after that we had no 
more trouble. 

Upon digging some of the Roses 
this week I noticed an unusually fine 
root growth, some of the roots were as 
long as 24”, 

We enjoy reading your splendid 
magazine and get a lot of good out of 
it. 

HARRY TENENBONE, (Colo.) 





Early Roses 


OUR species of Asiatic Roses have 

been the first to flower in the Arbo- 
retum this year, (1924) Rosa Ecae, R. 
Hugonis, R. omeiensis and R. koreana. 

R. Ecae, still rare in gardens, a native 
of Afghanistan and Turkestan, is a 
tall, perfectly hardy, fast-growing shrub 
with pale yellow flowers about an inch 
in diameter; they are paler in color and 
slightly smaller than those of R. 
Hugonis, but it is a more vigorous and 

tisfactory plant and the fragrance of 
the leaves adds to its value. It has never 
before been as full of flowers. 

R. omeiensis, which is common on the 
mountains of western China and is 
named for Mt. Omei, one of the sacred 
mountains of the Empire, is a hardy, 
fast-growing shrub with erect stems 
covered with prickles. In its native 
country this Rose sometimes grows to 
the height of twenty-five feet and a good 
hedge might be made with it for New 
England gardens. 

R. koreana is flowering this year only 
for the second time in cultivation, and 
it is a perfectly hardy little plant with 
white flowers not more than the size of 
a ten-cent piece. 

The handsomest of the so-called Scotch 
Roses (Rosa spinosissima), is the va- 
riety Altaiaca, with petals fringed with 
yellow toward the base. Like the other 
forms of S. spinosissima it has stems 
covered with prickles, rather small 
leaves, and comparatively large black 
shining fruits. 

(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





Preserving Roses 


Melt a quantity of paraffine in a 
deep saucepan. When cool, dip Rose 
buds in it, carefully covering every 
portion of them. Other flowers may 
be waxed in the same way. 

Never gather them immediately 
after a shower or while they are still 
wet with dew. 

By dipping the stem only in wax 
several times, Rose buds may be 
preserved by wrapping carefully in 
tissue paper and packing in tightly 
closed tin boxes. When the Roses are 
required, unpack carefully, as the 
Roses will be brittle, and snip off the 
ends of the stems. Get a bowlful of 
fairly hot water and into this ‘put 
the buds. Place the bowl in a dark, 
cool cupboard and in three or four 
hours the Roses will have opened out 
beautifully. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 
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Propagating Spirea 
Vanhouttei, &&. 


[Ast Spring (1924) mine produceg 

so many seedlings that they haq to 
be weeded out of an adjoining flowe 
bed, with scattered specimens at a dis. 
tance of 50 feet or more. Some hal 
dozen were overlooked and were thr 
or four inches high by Fall. All these 
from a clump of four bushes planteg 
four or five years ago. 


Some 75 or 100 other bushes, mogt 
of them younger, apparently did not 
seed themselves. Most of them are 
in a hedge with surroundings ye 
poor for a seed bed, but a few with as 
favorable conditions, apparently, ag 
the first clump. 


But I’ve never noticed this self. 
seeding before. The 1924 Spring 
here was exceptionally cold and late, 


I left a few to see how they would 
perform, but had already secured g 
fair supply from cuttings. The 
crudity of my nursery and methods 
possibly warrant a brief description 
as showing the ease of propagation, 


In the late Fall cuttings were made 
of Vanhouttei; a red, summer-bloom- 
ing Spirea whose name escapes me for 
the moment; Weigela candida; Phil- 
adelphus; several varieties of Grapes; 
and some odds and ends of shrubs, 
Left a “heel” at the base where pos- 
sible; assorted sizes, 8 to 10 inches 
in length; tied in bunches. Dug a 
hole; put sand in bottom for drain- 
age; inserted bunches upside down; 
covered with considerably less than 
a foot of earth. Dug them up in 
Spring; jammed them into rows; 
about four inches apart in the row; 
all in a plowed and harrowed, un- 
fertilized last year’s Potato field. 
Packed the earth tightly about each; 
wished them well and every once in 
a while mowed the weeds when the 
shrub rows began to disappear under 
Pigweed, etc.,—the “etc.” indicating 
all other kinds of weeds. 

Well, what could be unfairer than 
that? Yet the vast majority lived, 
and two years later many were trans- 
planted to permanent positions,—to 
save the trouble of mowing those 
weeds, as few of the Vanhouttei were 
over two feet high. Weigelas, on the 
other hand, were four or five feet. I 
confess I did prune them once, but 
beyond that the record of neglect is 
almost perfect. 


One or two stray cases suggest that 
Mr. Shreve is quite right in prefer- 
ring propagation of Vanhouttei by 
division;—naturally a slip already 
rooted has a better start than a root- 
less cutting. But if such barbarous 
treatment as mine will produce s0 
many plants so easily, why worry 
much over how to propagate it? With 
ordinarily good garden soil, ordinary 
cultivation and ordinary intelligent 
pruning, results would have been all 
one could ask. 


ARTHUR S. HOFFMAN, (N.Y.) 
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Snowballs in Summertime 
BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


winter season in Wisconsin, but 

not often can you find a tree 
aded with snowballs in June. 
The picture shows a single bush of 
Snowball. By actual count, separat- 
ing the branches, 5000 Snowballs were 
counted, still others remained un- 
counted. This single bush, seen at a 


G winter ses a plenty during the 


lo 


The High-bush Cranberry is parent 
of the Snowball. In the High-bush 
Cranberry (Virburnum opulus) the 
outside irregular circle of flowers of 
the flat flower clusters are sterile, that 
is without stamens and pistil; the 
small inner flowers are all perfect. 


In the Snowball (Virburnum opulus 
sterilis) all the flowers of the pompon- 




















A Single ‘“‘Snowball’”’ Bush,—Over 5000 Blooms 


distance, looked like a huge snowball; 
it was so white with bloom, completely 
covering the bush and touching the 
ground. 

In a farm yard, in spite of neglect 
or any care whatever, this bush flour- 
ishes. It is free from insect pests ;— 
only the bees and butterflies hover 
over it, in search of nectar. 


Too frequently have I seen Snowball 
bushes anything but beautiful. 
were of stunted growth and lousy ;— 
numerous black aphids cause the blos- 
soms to be unfit for cutting, and the 
leaves to curl up, making them un- 
sightly. 

The Snowball has long been culti- 
vated in this country, having been in- 
troduced from Europe. It has an- 
other name “Guelder Rose” from 


.Gelderland, a Dutch province where it 


was originated. 


They - 


like clusters are sterile. That is why 
Snowballs do not have seed or fruit, 
and the High-bush Cranberry pro- 
duces clusters of berries. 

Whenever any plant shows a few 
neutral flowers in its wild state, these 
can be increased indefinitely by culti- 
vation and selection. 

At first the flowers are pale green, 
then pure white. When abounding in 
flowers it is a very ornamental shrub; 
therefore often seen in yard plantings. 





Those Musical Tree Crickets 


N THE FLOWER GROWER for Novem- 

ber Mr. Jencks writes briefly of the 
Cricket as a musician. It is un- 
doubtedly of the Tree Cricket that he 
writes and it would have been possible 
for him to have carried his observa- 
tions much farther. 
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Thirty-odd years ago I spent many 
evenings in my mother’s garden 
studying this interesting Insect ito 
learn something of the correlations of 
musical pitch, time, and temperature, 
as involved in his tirelessly reiterated 
note. With an adjustable tuning fork, 
a watch, and a thermometer at hand, 
a great many records were made and 
it was found that the higher the tem- 
perature the more rapidly were the 
sounds emitted, and along with this 
increased rapidity there naturally oc- 
curred a heightening of the musical 
pitch given out, so that, knowing any 
one of the three factors, the observer 
was enabled to give with a close ap- 
proximation to accuracy the other two. 

Given the temperature as recorded 
by a thermometer and it was quite 
possible to know from this the musical 
pitch produced by the Crickets, which 
a singer might have utilized for plac- 
ing his song in the absence of pitch 
pipe or tuning fork. He could also 
measure time in minutes by counting 
so many beats,to the minute. With 
watch in hand and counting the beats 
per minute there would be no need of 
a thermometer to tell the temperature. 
And if with a tuning fork the pitch 
was determined, this likewise served 
to measure both time and temperature 
in the absence of a watch or ther- 
mometer. 

Thus it will be seen that the Tree 
Cricket is even something more than 
a musician. 


J. MARION SHULL, (D. C.) 





Plants in Hotels 


Some months ago we wrote a number 
of Hotel Monthly subscribers asking re- 
garding the use of Palms and other 
plants for decorative purpose, and if 
those used were real or artificial. A 
consensus of the replies indicated that 
the preference is mostly for live plants. 
Among the replies is one from an oper- 
ator who directs two first class hotels 
noted for the good taste shown in their 
decoration and furnishment and for 
scientific operation. He writes: 


“We use no ‘made up or artificial’ 
plants. They are all the genuine thing.” 

For one of the hotels he tabulates 58 
Palms, 35 Ferns, 77 plants of various 
kinds and 277 blooming plants used 
throughout the year; for the other: 41 
Palms, 39 Ferns, 24 plants of various 
kinds and 225 blooming plants used 
throughout the year. This gives a total 
of 274 ornamental foliage plants in both 
houses and 502 blooming plants in both 
houses for the year. 


Plants give a most refreshing decora- 
tion to the house of hospitality. They 
impart within and without the house 
“the never idle workshop of Nature.” 
It was Francis Bacon who wrote in one 
of his Essays: 


“God Almighty first planted a garden. And, 
indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures. It 
is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man; 
without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiwork; and a man shall ever see that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately gardens sooner than to 
garden finely: as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” 


Cultivate the gardened hotel.—(Hotel 
Monthly) 
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Photographing Wild Flowers 
(Concluded from page 124) 


of movement. There may be an under 
exposure, but unless this is consider- 
able, you will at least get the finer 
details of the corolla, and, indeed, for 

_ flowers which give light colors, I find 
a little under exposure is much the 
best. 

Again, on account of the wind, I 
can seldom use a ray filter; it pro- 
longs the necessary exposure too 
much, and a breeze is sure to inter- 
fere. If the day is favorable as to 
wind, and the light is fine, I partially 
close the lens to the extent conditions 
will allow. Occasionally in sheltered 
places in the woods it is very still, 
and then I use both the ray filter and 
the exposure metre. 

If one can do his own developing 
and printing he can coax or extend 
development, stopping it at any stage 
and get better results than can be 
had by tank development of many 
films at a time, no two of which, per- 
haps have had the same exposure, but 
I have not been so situated that I 
could do this, and must depend upon 
commercial work. 

Wild flowers frequently grow in a 
tangle of other vegetation, and I try 
for the best angle for setting the tri- 
pod—lI always use a tripod for flower 
work—then cut away such vegetation 
as will interfere with the view. If 
I find the wind is light and comes only 
in puffs, I can sometimes prevent the 
shaking of a flower by arranging one 
or two slender switches of weed stems, 
setting one end on the ground and 
making a small slit at the top to en- 
gage the flower stem pretty high up, 
and with other foliage hide these 
braces in a natural manner. 

Sometimes when it is very windy 
and I find a flower of which I wish 
to secure a good film, or when I find 
one in a thicket where the light is im- 





possible, I cut one or more of the 
flowers with a good deal of stem at- 
tached, take them to a ravine where 
the wind is cut off but the light is 


good. Here I tie the stem of the 
flower to a sharpened stick, select a 
location where the near-by foliage is 
similar in appearance to that where 
the flower grew, then thrust the stick 
with the flower attached into the 
ground for the focusing and exposure. 
But oné must work fast to do this, for 
there are few flowers which do not 
soon begin to droop after cutting, if 
exposed to the wind on a hot day. 

I seldom use a background, but 
when I can find no other way I ar- 
range my focusing cloth, behind the 
flower on the stick, for the back- 
ground; but I prefer a natural back- 
ground, when possible. 


In regard to the arrangement of the 
camera, I have found that for most 
flowers I prefer the tripod pretty well 
extended so that the camera points 
down at about the same angle as one’s 
eye when standing and looking down 
at the object; and I use a universal 
joint attachment on the tripod to en- 
able me to tilt the lens as I may de- 
sire—this cannot always be done with 
tripod alone. However, for low flow- 
ers such as the May Apple and others 
like Bloodroot, Hepatica and Arbutus, 
it is better to have the lens nearer the 
ground. 


In regard to the best light for 
flower pictures; I have found that, on 
account of the wind, bright sunlight 
is the best, though it is not necessary 
that the sun shall shine directly upon 
the flowers; and if the wind permits 
of a metre exposure, I prefer a day of 
scattered or thin white clouds. 


In having my printing done I al- 
ways instruct for a print a little 
strong and on glossy paper, as this 
brings out details and contrasts to a 
better advantage. 





Making Useful Garden Labels 


BY J. J. HOLLOWELL 


ITH all due respect to wood 

stakes, which have their place, 

we find a modification of the 
old zinc and platinum label as cheap, 
more durable, and more convenient, 
where there is a large number of va- 
rieties that have to be gone over fre- 
quently. 

The necessary tools are tin shears, 
small round-nosed pliers, a pair of 
button or other small-nosed pliers, 
with a good cutter, a medium pen, the 
platinum ink (10 grain platinum 
chloride to 4 ounces water) and a 
piece of emery cloth. 


Cut zine scraps in strips 3 inches 
wide, and polish dull side with emery 


cloth. Cut labels cross wise, about 
34 inch wide at one end, % at the 
other. Grasp small end crosswise with 
small pliers and wrap about twice 
around. 


Cut No. 14 galvanized wire about 
10 inches long, make a half turn at 
one end and slip the long end through 
the loop in label, letting the short end 
rest on face of label. Grasp the loop 
with pliers and turn wire straight 
across on back side, then grasp the 
whole firmly with pliers and turn wiré 
at right angle to back of label. 


The wire is easily pushed in ground, 
and the bends hold the label firmly, 
face up. The rain and wind keep it 


— a 
Calcium, NY 
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clean and, if lettering is wel] done 
name or number is easily read stand. 
ing up, no walking around or stooping 
to see it. 

The material costs 15 to 20 cents 
per hundred, and 50 per hour is fair 
speed. 


For very loose soil a longer wire is 
better, and No. 12 wire makes a better 
job, but is harder to work. 


For permanent plantings we use a 
larger label, No. 9 wire cut as long 
as desired, and a small iron vise and 
hammer to work it. 








Zine 



































Received later :— 


On the suggestion of the Editor, 
that the labels should be non-eras- 
ible: 

Get a set of steel stamping letters, 
such as are used for marking tools and 
machinery, (about 1/8” size for full’ 
names, or 3/16” or 1/4” for abbrevia- 
tions or numbers,) a block of soft 
metal about the hardness of tinner’s 
solder, and a light hammer. 


A little practice will show how hard 
to strike. To make a good straight 
job, requires a thick straight-edge to 
work the stamp against, and a clamp 
to hold it. 


Have the stamps set in well marked 
holes, in a block of wood, all turned 
the right way and they can be handled 
quite rapidly. If the stamps are made 
like printer’s type, work on face of 
label; but it is much better to get 
them the other way, and work on back, 
making raised letters on the face. 

To make sunken letters readable 
from a distance, brush over with 
thick dark paint and wipe off the 
surplus. 

The use of regalvanized wire in- 
stead of common will add several years 
to their usefulness. 

é.4. & 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from February issue) 


La Luna (Groff). Cream white faintly shaded 
ink on upper petals; lowers blotched deep blood 
“ Form—wide round. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 23. Days to blooming— 
102. : 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color - - es 2 
Size - ia olan sae --14.5 
Form - --------- 5 
Substance cut -- Sic Me 
Spike: , 
Length ee 
Grace -- : a 
Florescence : 
Number blooms a 
vy open_. 5 
Placement bt oes Mae 
Foliage --- em haat 
Vigor ------ -------4--- 4 
Disease resistance ------------ 
Productiveness 3 
Unusual quality : 
eer aia 
Tete) ......013 
Rating ----87 


La Nuit (Lemoine).7 
blue. Form—wide open. 


Clear very dark violet 
Soil—light loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 10. Days to blooming— 
108. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color icmaceee 20 
er scciactiiten alla 12 12.5 
= mast tecmen tient 5 
Substance GUb cccacncence 8.5 8.5 
Spike: 
Length ‘ aa caetet ae 3.5 
Grace ---- =a as ba 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __---- 5 5 
7 open_. 4 5 
PUNED. sacacccasee 5 
ERE ere 4 4 
i (a 4 
Disease resistance eee arn 5 5 
Productiveness --_--_---_-- ae 3 
Unusual quality : 
Fae 3 3 
Totals  ..-.-.85.5 88.5 
Ratings --_86 89 


Lady Howard de Walden (Lemoine). Creamy 
yellow with purple blotches bordered by light 
yellow. Form—slightly hooded, triangular. Soil— 


clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 1. 
Days to blooming—74. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial] 
Color aoe 
Size - a Pe 
Form ET eS 4 
Substance cut = 
Spike: 
Length __ ee ee ; Sa 
ee 5 
Florescence 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“i open__ 5 
PION. on coe 5 
SER ee ae 4 
RES eae aa 4 
Disease resistance ___--_____-- 5 
Productiveness ____.________-__ 3 
Unusual quality : 
| pete tae 
Tetel .....-87.5 
Rating ---.-88 


Lady Janet (Chamberlain). Lavender pink 
blending to rosy lavender on edges and tips; 
outside rosy lavender; lower petals blotched cerise 
with central feather of crimson; all petals with 
white medial lines. Coloring is rather washy. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—April 25. Days to bloom- 


ing—108. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a es 
ee 7.5 
eens 5 
Substance cut -._--_--- a 
Spike: 
a a | 
eee eae 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 
“ open_. 4 
Placement eee 
I i cas saat 3 
i. ere Sckeasennndel 
Disease resistance _-_________- 5 
Productiveness -__--_--_--__-- 2.5 
Unusual quality --._._.-_--_._ 0 
Total --....60.5 
Rating 61 


Large Buff (Kunderd). Buff white; central 
lower petal blotched carmine on yellow ground; 
throat with small marks of carmine. Form— 
wide diamond. Soil—light loam. Season—dry. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—80. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 14. Days to bloom- 
ing—81 and 94 (smalJl corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color - tintin ieee 
es Sees 12 
See ae 5 
Substance cut --..--------- 10 

Spike: 
ae eee Te 3 
I cilia chrnitia ah alcepmetinlnicdact 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 
” ad open__ 5 
POON. ncidanncan 4 

a 5 

a ae cats 4 

Disease resistance -__--_--_--_ 5 

Productiveness --_------- sa: a 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, bloom 


from small corms -. 4 
Tetel. .....88.0 
Rating ----89 


Lavandula (Cowee). Clear rosy lavender shad- 
ing to white throat and medial lines; pistil rosy 
magenta; anthers violet. Form—wide Orchid. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 
15. Days to blooming—85 and 96 (small corm). 
Often 7 to 9 petals to blooms. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhibition Commercial 


ates eshte eh cat ee detuacga 20 
SSS eee 11 
NES, Sage rare ee 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 
Spike: - 

ON nr ee are 3.5 
Ni ie chritnidech each sence 4 = 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 

= wi open__ 3 






Placement 4 
NE issih eats Laciiiemen 5 
| a ee 4 
Disease resistance _________~ | 
Productiveness -.__.______ 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, petallage, sub- 
SE. dicen’ — 
Total ......85.5 
Rating —-___86 


Lavender Gem (Burpee). Color (Ridgeway). 
Rose Purple overlaid and blended True Purple; 
bases of lower petals White, with thin medial 
line of True Purple; pistil True Purple; anthers 
Dark Violet. Form—wide star. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to 
blooming—70. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BEE ein laceash > kcmaigtenitaeitea 19 19 
ig ita i orice sas usies onsale 12 12 
ah ri a Se ici 5 5 
Substance cut -__-_- ne, 7 

Spike: 

I ia ie ee de a 5 

0 EEE ee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ---_--- 5 5 

aa open__ 3 3 

INE ii ccc iin 4 

|) eee ee 5 

aes 5 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Productiveness .._.._.._..__-_ 3.5 2.5 

Unusual quality : 

Foliage, number of 
blooms, branching __ 5 
Number of blooms, foli- 
age, earliness -.__-- 4 
Totals --_-_-86.5 86.5 
Ratings --_87 87 


Lavender Queen (Childs). Lilac with medial 
lines darker and blotches of light magenta on 
lower petals. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 


fibrous loam. Season—dry. Planted—May 6. 
Days to blooming—111. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NE hic cine eee nate 20 
I ee clone Sidecars io ~~ 11 
ee ere 4 5 
Substance cut __________- Pa 7 
Spike 
I i lg od ace anneal 3 3 
| eee lo res 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -_---- 4 4 
= si open_. 3 4 
PION noc cctcnns 4 3 
i a eee 5 5 
ee en 3 3 
Disease resistance —~___.__.____ 4 4 
Productiveness --.--.--..-_-_- 2 2 
Unusual quality: 
ee ee 2 3 
Totals --...73.0 78.0 
Ratings --..73 78 


Lemon Drop (Childs). Sulphur yellow of a 
greenish hue; lower petals blotched reddish purple. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 10. Days to bloom- 


ing—71. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial. 
UE wicucditnnkasdueedel 
SI is tos nian aiblink ans acacia 12.5 
Naik ict cadence habia Oe 4.5 
Substance cut __-.-...-__- 10 
Spike: 
ee ee ee 
_. Sr nee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ___--. 5 
- open... 3 
POS. oo ccckadece 5 
IID 6 nicked he oemneiaaes 4 
EE ee 5 
Disease resistance --_.-_--_---_ 5 
Pregestsvenas ............... 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, 
branching, number of 
spikes, earliness .... 5 
a _—_=ae 94.0 
Rating --_..94 
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Leota (Coleman). Light fliesh-salmon pink, 
blending to paler medial lines and white bases 
and throat; lower petals with shaded feather of 
pale lilac, and a slight stippling of rose in the 
throat; outside of petals nearly pure pink; pistil 
blush white; anthers blue. Form—wide spread- 
ing, broad-petaled, slightly ruffled. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. 
Days to blooming—98. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
CD <a sce miaxtnen in ene 20 20 
eee 15 15 
ee sre 5 5 
muetanee cut ..52.6.5<6- 10 10 

Spike: 

I isin. cesta an chet mace 4 
Re ee eee ee 5 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
is - open_. 5 ° 4 
PIMIOEE n.ncdcseccnn 5 5 

ID chia an cas da tic chats ania cheats 4.5 4.5 

TU, © ces cuteicadicts aie linda Socsea tine abs 5 5 

Disease resistance ~-_--_--_--- 5 5 

POOGGMOCUINONES o2.<2..5-....... 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, size, substance _ 4 4 
Totals -...94.5 93.5 
Ratings --_95 94 


Le Cid (Vilmorin).{+ Brilliant scarlet. Form— 


wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 2. Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
MINT) schcncccclikcaoes datanioiatacr aime eenig call 20 20 
Se eae 14 14.5 
ES eee ee ene 5 5 
Substance cut -..--....--.-. 10 10 

Spike: — 

NI Soe es a eee 4 4.5 
ere 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
i wi open. 4 5 
a 5 

AR PE ee a 5 5 

ENE ee een 5 5 

Disease resistance --_--_---_--- 5 5 

cg eee 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ------ 4 4 
Totals --_-_-92.0 96 0 
Ratings ---92 96 
Le Marechal Foch (P. Van Deursen). (Intro- 


duced also by P. Hopman; and J. Heemskerk). 
Distinct from Marshal Foch (Kunderd). Pure 
delicate rosy pink. Form—wide Lily, broad pet- 
alled. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 


June 3. Days to blooming—68. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
aitiorisa dk nities ecg eee 20 20 
dee ad shy eso 15 15 
Ee ee eae es 5 5 
pupetanee cut ............ 9 9 
Spike: 
er eee 5 5 
ERE ee ees 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= . open_. 5 4 
i ea 5 5 
I aa ceantiince 4 4 
0 eee e eee 5 5 
Disease resistance --_--------- 5 5 
Preductivenass ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, earliness --_---- 2 3 
Totals -_-...94.0 94.0 
Ratings --.94 94 


Le Triomphe (Brunelet). Violet rose lightly 
feathered brilliant red, throat white. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—light loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 16. Days to blooming—82. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RY nnn nana 
See ae ee 13.5 
I eke leeds i ceeenss ssc nde 5 
Substance cut --.--.--.--- 8 

Spike: 
gE ee ee ee 3 
een cae tena 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 
“ “ open__ 3 
ee 


DE Sbicependecehcansasane 4 





ES See eee Sree eee a 4 
Disease resistance ~-_.-_..____ 5 
Proaucwvenes ............... 3 
Unusual quality: 
MO eckctn cs bisn cece 3 
atel |... 82.5 
Rating --__83 


Le Verrier (Lemoine). Blue-violet blotched 
velvety crimson-violet bordered yellow. Form—wide 
spreading. Soil—light loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 29. Days to blooming—89. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NE acacia ee ene 20 
| SE ee Pe ay: 12 
ARES eee 5 
Substance cut —.._-._--__- 9 

Spike: 
ee ee ee 3.5 
CE ib eee ek 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ---_---_- 4 
“ “ec open_-_ 4 
Paaeetent ..2-.....-. 4.5 

|, RES ee an 5 

I verte Hees ote le a at caps antlers 4 

Disease resistance -.__________ 5 

Prammeuvenen ............... 4 

Unusual quality: 

| Ee ae oe ewe 2 
Co  __a 87.0 
Rating --..-.87 


L’Immaculee (7). Pure white of wax-like ap- 
pearance. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 20. Days to 
blooming—$92. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
CC 20 20 
I esha tee el Sco, ered 12 13 
ee en 5 5 
Substance cut -..-..--_--- 10 10 

Spike: 

a eee ee 4 4.5 
ES Re ar 5 5 
F'lorescence: 
Number blooms --_---_- 4 4 
” bie open__ 4 4 
Papsement. ........... 5 5 

eee nee 5 4 

a SS ee se cee 5 5 

Disease resistance -...-__-_-__ 5 5 

Proguctiveness ............... 3.5 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ___--_-_ 4 5 
Totals  ___.91.5 93.0 
Ratings -__92 93 
L’Innocence (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Pure rose 


pink shading to white medial lines and throat; 
green deep in throat and starred rosy crimson; 
few flakes of deep rose on edges. Form—wide 


Orchid. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted 
—May 18. Days to blooming—88. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ree Seer a: 20 
Eee ae 11 
RE aoe nea renee 5 
pumseance cut ...........- 10 
Spike: 
RD, eras aa aan, 3 
_ Rs ere 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
“ee oe open_-_ 4 
cy ee 
POR eae 4 
ES eee ne eee ee 4 
Disease resistance --_--.--_---_ 5 
Presustwenems ............... 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ___---_ 3 
Total .....83.5 
Rating ---_-84 


Liberty (Tracy). Rich scarlet overlaid with 
cardinal, lower petals deeper; bases cream to 
throat, striped and stippled magenta. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 15. Days to blooming—73 and 
77 (small corm). e 
RATING 

VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BE ccncnecctincemskaumae 18 
BE: dwt nue eae 11 





rh 
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Se eer, 
0 eee 10 
Spike: 
BY cote aces ee 3 
0 ee ae 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
” = open__ 3 
Peemment ........... 5 
NED Seer oeeccccccccnnnene: & 
| See 4 
Disease resistance --__-______- 5 
Productiveness --_----_--__-_- 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
. Gulbstemee .......<.... 2 
Tete ..... 82.5 
Rating _.-83 
Liebesfeuer (Fitscher). Syn. Loves’ Figg 


Scarlet with carmine crimson feather on lowe 
petals toward throat. Form—wide triangular 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May rr 
Days to blooming—98. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercig) 
nC eee ae eS, 20 
Ee eae 12 
NE Seite ee tee i 5 
Substance cut ........... 9 

Spike 
Be ee ee 3.5 
eer ena 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 
” m open__ 5 
Pasowent .........<. 

RRO eae eee 4 

= eee ee 5 

Disease resistance __________-- 5 

FROGUCHIVORENS ........0...... 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, number open -_-_ 3 
Tetel ....- 87.5 
Rating —--_-__88 

Light Ashtabula (National Bulb Farms), 


Color (Ridgeway). Paie Rose Pink blended with 
Rose Pink; bases of lower petals stippled Ams. 
ranth Pink with medial line of Cream White; 
pistil Rose Pink; anthers Violet Blue. Form— 





wide Lily. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—vwet, 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NN Seer ee Soo Se ee 20 20 
(ESE ESerenenerentere none 11 11.5 
Se ens 5 5 
euvetance cut ........... 45 4.5 
Spike: 
Ee eee ee 3.5 4 
NE, ilk cuca s os a 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms __---- 3.5 3.5 
= ” open__ 3 Qa 
ee 4 5 
0 re es 5 5 
ME Big cece acim mcssmc ceed 4 4 
. Disease resistance --___--_--- 4.5 4.5 
Productiveness ............... 3.5 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
SS See 1 1 
Totals --__-76.0 79.5 
Ratings —--_76 80 


Lilac mottled with violet and 
triangular. Soil—fibrous 
Planted—May 4. Days to 


Lilac (Black). 
yellow. Form—wide 
loam. Season—wet. 
blooming—88, 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ENE ee eee te eS 18 
Na Vian ecii batdne 5 ae 
Re ee 5 
Supstance cut ...........- 7 

Spike: 

IN ee ee oi tates 25 
PSR NEe ears eee oe 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
= ais open__ 3 
Pineement ........... 

NY ee hee ed en 4 

A ee ee ene 4 

Disease resistance -__-___-_-_-- 5 

Proauctsvehers. ............... 4 

Unusual quality .............. 0 

er 72.0 
Rating ----72 


(Continued in April issue) 
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Displaying the Gladiolus as a Cut Flower 


BY H. D. SUTTLE, (N. Y.) 


varied colorings that they are 

perhaps best displayed as cut 
flowers in plain glass vases or willow 
paskets. For outside porch or general 
use the stone gray vases are very sat- 
isfactory. But some varieties seem 
to call for a special arrangement,— 
and who does not love to show the 
things to their best advantage? 

For instance, try a bunch of Prince 
of Wales in a bright copper bowl and 
you have a thing of beauty ;—and for 
a week. Or that Rose Ash in a dull 
blue vase, and a glimpse of oriental 
splendor is visioned. A very beauti- 
ful display consisted of several spikes 
of the glistening black-red Stanford 
in a tall mirror black vase with a 
background of green velvet. In a 
floor vase of sea-green color, I like 
to place the fine tall spikes of Golden 
Measure. ‘ 

A basket arrangement that was 
especially pleasing was one of grass- 
green reed filled with Purple Glory, 
intermingled with the green of the 
garden Asparagus, and green and 
white foliage of Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain (Euphorbia variegata). The 
handles were twined with Smilax. 
Another plain willow basket contained 
Flora, with yellow Antirrhinum, and 
sprays of double white Gypsophila. In 
a pink lustreware jar was arranged 
several spikes of Richard Diener and 
sprays of pink Gypsophila; while over 
the edges drooped the lacy Asparagus 
Decumbens. 


Some varieties often come with 
crooked or bent stems, such as 
Gretchen Zang or Pink Perfection, 
but these allow of very artistic ar- 
ranging. Other crooked ones, owing 
to their poor form, are not satisfac- 
tory as vase flowers. Henry Ford is 
such a one. 

When well grown probably no other 
sort is quite up to W. H. Phipps as a 
grand exhibition flower, certainly a 
few spikes of this is a show in itself. 


F IS usually more effective to have 
each sort shown in a container by 
itself, but also very pleasing results 
may be obtained by combining two or 
more varieties. The white of Marie 
Kunderd and the crimson of Vesuvius 
made a fine show together, as did also 
a vase of the royal purple Sovereign 
and the white Maine. Either Sover- 
eign or Baron J. Hulot make a regal 
combination with Gold or Golden 
Measure. 


The Primulinus Hybrids show best 
by themselves. When mixed with the 
larger flowering hybrids, both lose 
their effectiveness. In the Prims we 
get the clear golden shades as yet not 
seen in any of the larger ones. Gold, 
Golden Measure, etc., while beautiful, 
are not golden by any stretch of imag- 
ination. 


(5 aries ok have such rich and 


In my opinion Gladiolus are suffi- 
ciently beautiful when shown with 
their own foliage or that of Mont- 
bretias. The common garden Aspara- 
gus is suitable to use for greenery, 
and the two potted varieties A. re- 
trofractus and A. tenuissimus, give 
more delicate and graceful foliage. 
The annual and perennial Gypsophilas 
go quite well, but the over-use of such 
things is like “gilding the Lily.” 
Artemisia lactiflora may sometimes be 
used; also Isatis glauca is rather nice 
with some of the blue or yellow ones. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum is a de- 
cided acquisition, and about the best 
foreign greenery to employ. 


Never crowd the flowers together,— 
give them a chance to breathe, and be 
seen. And after you have taken the 
care to develop the blooms, display 
them as cut flowers in something 
better than a tin can or a milk bottle. 





Do Gladiolus 
Varieties Deteriorate? 


SEE in a recent number of THE 

FLOWER GROWER the old question is 
raised again, “Do Gladioli Deterio- 
rate” or “run out.” The Editor’s an- 
swer is about the best I have seen,— 
“they do, but need not’; but a little 
amplifying might be interesting. 

If we concede that they do deterio- 
rate, and also accept the statement 
that they need not, then it might be 
profitable to inquire why they do run 
out and how this tendency may be 
overcome. My experience and obser- 
vation leads me to conclude that the 
matter is largely in the hands of the 
grower. Many growers seem to think 
if the plants are well taken care of 
up to the time of blooming, then the 
fight is over, and give little thought to 
the after-care of the crop. 

Now at the time the bloom is cut 
the new bulb is scarcely half grown 
and the bulblets, if any are set, are 
small and immature, and if the ground 
is allowed to get hard or the plants 
are choked with weeds, a poor crop 
of bulbs and bulblets is inevitable. If, 
in addition to this, the flower spike is 
cut rather close to the ground, leav- 
ing only one or two leaves to finish 
growth of bulb, then the bulb is likely 
to be inferior. 

If, on the other hand, at least four 
leaves are left and the ground kept 
mellow and clean, a good crop of 
plump, vigorous bulbs and plenty of 
bulblets will follow. I have noticed 
that varieties that make good long 
spikes, like King, Pendleton and Kirt- 
land, are long lived, while varieties 
that are inclined to be a little short, 
and the demand for long spikes causes 
one to cut too,close to the ground, 
are soon used up or run out. 

It is very generally believed, I think, 
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that there is of necessity, a falling off 
in vigor each year until the bulbs get 
“too old” to bloom well, or to produce 
bulblets. I will not say that there is 
not a certain depletion each year, but 
I am doubtful about it, and I suspect 
the theory has been overworked as an 
alibi for failure that was due to poor 
cultivation. I know I have planted 
bulbs that were quite poor, by reason 
of a bad season or unavoidable neglect 
in culture, and by giving good culti- 
vation right up to digging time have 
secured a bumper crop of bulbs and 
plenty of bulblets. 

Potato growers have this same no- 
tion, that varieties run out and that 
it is necessary to start with new stock 
from seed ball; and yet the Early Ohio 
has been the most popular early Po- 
tato in existence for about fifty years, 
while a score of new seedlings that 
were claimed to be superior to it have 
gone down. 

But even if the notion holds good 
with the Potato it proves nothing, as 
the two cases are not analogous. I 
am open to conviction and expect to 
experiment further but at this time 
I am about satisfied with the Editor’s 
answer,—“yes, they DO run out, but 
they need not.” 


WM. HESTER, (Iowa) 





“Corn-fed” Gladiolus Bulbs 


In the December FLOWER GROWER 
there was an article and comments by 
the Editor about “corn-fed” Gladiolus 
bulbs. I would like to say a few words 
on this matter. 

By a “corn-fed” bulb is meant, as 
I understand it, one that has grown to 
too large a size in a short time or 
one season. Some growers think that 
a bulb that has grown to very large 
size, larger than No. 1, fat and high 
crown from a small bulb, in one sea- 
son is not as good as one that has 
not grown as fast. Now if that large 
growth is caused by heavy feeding I 
think we would all agree that the bulb 
might be inferior. But some varieties 
will just naturally grow that way, if 
they do not produce a bloom. Small 
sizes of some kinds, like Marie Kun- 
derd or Jewell, will not produce bloom 
but will produce a very large “corn- 
fed” bulb; while other kinds will pro- 
duce a fine spike of bloom, but a small 
bulb. 

For example, if we should plant a 
No. 5 Marie Kunderd alongside a 
No. 5 Sidney Plummer, the Marie 
Kunderd would probably not bloom but 
would produce a very large, fat, high- 
crown “corn-fed” bulb. The Sidney 
Plummer would likely produce a very 
fine spike of bloom with six to nine 
flowers open, but the resulting bulb 
would be only No. 2 or 3, or even 
smaller. Is there any reason why the 
new bulb of Marie Kunderd should be 
inferior to the new bulb of Sidney 
Plummer or, what is more pertinent, 
is it inferior? Does anyone know? 
Frankly I do not, as I have always 
sold all my large bulbs. But as I have 
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had no complaints I think they must 
have been satisfactory. 

Some varieties, like E. J. Shaylor, 
will produce both large bulbs and good 
flowers from small sizes, but some 
kinds will not. Often Marie Kunderd 
bulblets will produce large “corn-fed” 
bulbs. Are they inferior to smaller 
sizes? I know no reason why they 
should be but I think that next season 
I will plant and mark both kinds and 
watch the ~esults. 

ELMER E. GOVE 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

It is probable that it was an un- 
fortunate choice of words when the 
term “corn-fed” was used in connec- 
tion with big fat Gladiolus bulbs, but 
just the same it has brought out some 
interesting discussion and, therefore, 
the term has been of benefit all 
around. 

As originally used, as I remember 
it, the term “corn-fed” applied to bulbs 
which were admittedly over-grown, 
and which were inferior for producing 
satisfactory spikes of bloom. Most 
writers take up the subject and try 
to defend the big fat bulbs when there 
is really no need for it. We all know 
that big fat bulbs, which are also 
young, will, generally speaking, pro- 
duce the biggest and best bloom. Ap- 
parently, however, we do not all know, 
(in fact few of us know,) that there 
is another kind of bulb, which is big 
and fat, and which will produce little 
or nothing in the way of bloom. The 
Editor has had this experience, not 
with one lot of bulbs, but with several 
at least, and probably with more that 
he did not give close observation to. 

Two lots in particular stand out in 
his memory, one of them of the variety 
Loveliness and another of the variety 
America. These bulbs were grown by 
others, and sent to me with consider- 
able pride, not to say bragging, and 
the suggestion that they were extra 
fine. Neither the Loveliness bulbs nor 
the America in question produced even 
medium quality spikes of flowers. In 
fact, the greater part of them pro- 
duced nothing more important than 
divisions with plenty of foliage. 


Now, friends, don’t think that when 
bulbs are spoken of as “‘corn-fed”’ that 
this covers all big fat bulbs. It only 
covers big fat bulbs which produce 
little. There is no use talking against 
bulbs which “deliver the goods,” and 
those who write on this subject should 
not misconstrue the original intent 
of the person who suggested that bulbs 
might be “over-grown.” 

It is hoped that some actual records 
of experiments or trials will give us 
more definite information on this sub- 
ject. 





“Corn-fed” Gladiolus Bulbs 


NOTICED in a recent number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER reference to 
what is there termed “corn-fed” 
Gladiolus bulbs. The term seemed to 
me at the time a little ambiguous or 
inapt. I am an Iowan, and like all 
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loyal natives of the Hawkeye State, 
am proud of Iowa corn and corn prod- 
ucts. Our beef and pork, of which we 
are justly proud, are “corn-fed” prod- 
ucts, or at least finished with corn, 
and we regard this corn finish as the 
last word in the excellence of those 
products. 


So to see the term “corn-fed’”’ used 
derogatively with reference to bulbs 
would naturally cause one to sit up 
and take notice. Just what is implied 
in the term “corn-fed” as applied to 
bulbs anyhow? 

I know that a too exclusive diet of 
corn with animals will result in an 
overfat condition and a _ weakened 
vitality that is injurious from a 
breeder’s standpoint. But where is 
there any analogy in this and the sup- 
posed “‘corn-fed” bulb? 


I have seen cases where excessive 
use of manure on Gladioli would re- 
sult in a wonderful growth of plants, 
and large massive spikes of bloom, 
but in a very poor bulb crop and few 
bulblets. This may have been because 
the overrich soil caused too much 
plant growth just as an Apple tree 
planted in rich, black soil will make 
prodigious wood growth, but be very 
low in fruitage. . 

It may have been that after the 
flowers were cut no effort was made to 
keep the plants growing until bulbs 
were matured. But this again is 
something different from the question 
in hand. What I want to know is, 
is a liberal use of fertilizer likely to 
be harmful to young bulbs, say from 
bulblets or young planting stock? 


In other words, can bulbs be “corn- 
fed” in the sense that they are in- 
jured by giving them a maximum al- 
lowance of plant food? I think not, 
unless it would be by the use of un- 
rotted stable manure that might work 
mechanical injury by contact with the 
growing bulbs. The finest, fattest, 
deepest bulbs are good enough for me. 


Wo. HESTER, (Iowa) 





Do Gladioli Remain True 


N REGARD to the inquiry in the 

November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER—“‘Do Gladioli Remain True?” 
—I will say from my own experience 
that many do not; in particular, the 
newer ones. I find that many have a 
tendency to go back, showing in many 
cases their parentage. In the case 
of our inquirer I would suggest that 
of environment, but I will not refer 
to any specific case of the Gladiolus as 
I am not through testing them out. 

I will refer to a similar case in the 
Tulip which is a nearly parallel case. 

In a shipment of Tulip bulbs from 
France, of a large double red and 
orange colored Tulip, was a bulb of a 
large single yellow with faint pink 
markings at the base of the petals. 
When they were in bloom I marked 
this one and when I dug them, I found 
that I had five fair-sized bulbs. So 
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in the Fall I planted them by them. 
selves, but in the same row with 
double reds and repeated this for Sey. 
eral years. In the meantime I notiggg 
that some had more red than othe 
and this year some of them were 
the prettiest bright red I have ey, 
seen. Now, from one bulb, I have gi 
shades from an almost pure yellow to 
a bright waxy red with all plants the 
same length and foliage all alike, mak. 
ing a very fine lot. The double ong 
appear to have remained the same a 
all times. 

Gladioli, Tulips, and many of oy 
best flowers are not usually pollenizeg 
by hand, and the consequence is tha 
there is no attention paid to the laws 
of heredity and the type does not stay 
fixed without much care and carefy 
selection. One originating a new yg. 
riety should watch it with the intep. 
tion of retaining it or improving jt 
before introducing it. 

In a few more years we may be able 
to tell more as to whether environ. 
ment has anything to do with it as 
we have an old yellow Tulip which js 
going through the same process. 


H. J. BELANGER, (IIl.) 





Depth for Planting Gladioli 


| LOOKING over your answer to 
a question on page 42 of the January 
issue I notice that you say that you 
never heard of planting Gladioli in 
trenches. 

While I do not know that I use the 
methods similar to the Celery men, yet 
I always plant bulbs in trenches from 
four to six inches deep. These 
trenches are made with a spade and 
I plant from two to four bulbs in width 
in the trench. This method was 
recommended by Raymond Champe, 
and I find it works out fine. The 
depth keeps from drying out and also 
keeps the flower spike from leaning 
over when in bloom and saves sup- 
ports, such as strings and sticks. 


R. B. H. B., (Mich.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Trenches four to six inches deep are 
quite different than the plan of plant- 
ing Celery where the trenches are a 
foot deep or more, generally speaking. 
Celery is planted deep so that it is 
easy to pull the earth around for 
bleaching purposes, and no such neces- 
sity exists with the Gladiolus, and a 
trench four to six inches deep can 
hardly be called a Celery trench. 

It has been demonstrated, I think 
without question, that many people 
have planted the Gladiolus too deeply 
for best results. It has been found 
that a depth of four to five inches on 
sandy soil and three to four inches 
on heavy soils is about right for ma- 
ture size of bulbs,—smaller bulbs 
from one to two inches shallower. 

It has been demonstrated that too 
deep planting results in a very scant 
production of bulblets, and slow start- 
ing of growth in the Spring; and the 
advantage of preventing the flower 
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spike from blowing over is hardly 
sufficient to off-set the disadvan- 
tages. Deeper planting will probably 
result in drought affecting the growth 
less, but in sandy soil an inch or two 
will make comparatively little differ- 
ence. Deep planting in light soils also 
may be so deep as to be below the 
pest fertility of the ground, and poor 
growth may result for this reason. 
Those who advocate very deep plant- 
ing have not been heard from to any 
considerable extent recently. If there 
are those who still believe in planting 
the Gladiolus six inches or more in 
depth, will they let us know the object, 
and whether the object is warranted 
by the expense and disadvantages, 
including increased cost of digging? 





Cutting Gladiolus 
Corms for Planting 


Was interested in the questions and 
answers about Gladioli on pages 41 
and 42 of the January issue, on cut- 
ting the Gladiolus bulb before plant- 
ing. I notice particularly that no 
mention was made of being sure that 
each piece with a strong eye should 
also have part of the root circle. Is 
that a foregone conclusion, or not con- 
sidered necessary? I was informed at 
planting time last Spring that it was 
quite essential. 

A. V. B., (Mass.) 
EpDITOR’S NOTE: 

It probably should have been pointed 
out that, in cutting Gladiolus bulbs 
from top to bottom, to promote rapid 
increase as outlined, each eye should 
have its proportion of the root system 
of the bulb, but if the bulb is cut 
from top to bottom and divided for 
eyes, it is almost sure that each eye 
would be accompanied by a suitable 
root system. 





More About Freaks and Sports 


In the January issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I note what Mr. Leo 
E. Miller states under “Mutation in 
Gladiolus Mrs. Frank Pendleton.” 


I would here state that among my 
Evelyn Kirtland I have discovered a 
similar freak. On about one-half of 
the spike (the lower half) the whole 
flowers were white and marked very 
light pink, and on the opposite side 
they were the normal color, and the 
other half of the spike from those up, 
had flowers in which one side was 
white and the other part of the bloom 
normal. And I found another freak 
where the whole spike was trans- 
formed to the white or near white 
type. I do not think that these freaks 
will reproduce their like, but have 
labeled them, and will watch their be- 
havior next season. 


Evelyn Kirtland also threw broad 
double stems with abnormally double 
flowers the past season. 


E. M. BUECHLY, (Ohio) 
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Our Home-grown Rubber* 


BY GEO. B. BOWERS, (Calif.) 


HE soaring prices of automobile 

| tires has made rubber production 
a topic of interest. We usually 
associate rubber with foreign lands 
near the Equator. Few Americans 
know that a rubber-producing plant 


by Asa Gray, the renowned botanist 
who named it Parthenium argenta- 
tum,—silver Pallas. 

The Guayule harvest as heretofore 
conducted means destruction. The 
shrub is uprooted at the end of five 














Picking Guayule Seed 


grows wild in the Southwest ;—in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Guayule, a desert plant, is our po- 
tential rubber supply. There are mil- 
lions of acres in the wide arid regions 
of our Southwest that could grow rub- 
ber-producing Guayale. Mexico once 
exported vast quantities of rubber 
obtained from this plant that grew 
wild there. In the United States pro- 
duction has been largely experimental. 
Near Escondido, California, five-hun- 
dred acres produce seed for a large 
tract at Continetal, Arizona, where 
important experiments are being car- 
ried on. 


UAYULE was discovered in 1852 


near Escondido, Texas, by Dr. 
J. M. Bigelow. It was first described 


years’ growth because the root is as 
rich in rubber as the stem. This is 
why Mexico no longer exports great 
quantities; the people harvested but 
never replanted. 

One ton (2000 lbs.) of roots and 
stems will produce about 250 pounds 
of rubber. The rubber is extracted 
from the plant by maceration and 
cooking, followed by well-known chem- 
ical processes. 


*Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
gives the following: 

“The so-called “‘guayule rubber” of Mex., P. 
argentatum, (Gray,) the difficulty of growing 
which has caused much discussion, is reported as 
being under cult. in Mexico City by M. Calvino. 
It is unknown in horticulture.” 
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Editorial Notes 


E ARE very glad to have for this 

issue an article by a Southern 
“FLOWER GROWER friend” giving her 
experience in growing that loveliest 
of late bloomers, the Chrysanthe- 
mum. We, who reside in Central 
New York, cannot hope to raise Chrys- 
anthemums of exhibition quality, but 
some of the earliest varieties can be 
grown with a measure of success if 
proper conditions are given them. If 
planted out in an exposed place they 
are almost sure to winter-kill. Used 
for “foundation planting” in a well- 
drained sunny spot they do well in a 
few local gardens. Naturally, such 
wet, cold Autumns as the past one 
cause failure with Chrysanthemums, 
although tended ever so carefully. 
When hardy Northern plants fail their 
more tender Southern sisters cannot 
be expected to thrive. But Spring is 
almost here so failures of 1925 will 
be forgotten and with fresh hope we'll 
all try again. 


If it is true that “misery loves com- 
pany” a letter recently received from 
New Zealand brings much comfort. 
A gardener from that south-temperate 
land writes that the “Spring” (our 
Fall) just passed was one of the worst 
ever known in that region. Excessive 
rain and extremely high winds caused 
great damage; while the lack of warm 
sunshine stunted plant growth. This 
gardener’s specialty is the Gladiolus. 
He was preparing for a flower show to 
be held on January 16th and 17th and 
naturally was disappointed that the 
weather had so interfered with his 
hopes. 


Of course we all know that the sea- 
sons in the South Temperate Zone are 
just opposite to ours, but a letter right 
from there telling of Spring in Sep- 
tember and October, and summer 
flower shows in January, brings the 
realization of these differences home 
to one in a way that no amount of 


book knowledge of Geography would 
ever do. 


This “FLOWER GROWER friend” also 
writes of the difference between their 
flower exhibits and ours. He says they 
do not have societies devoted to the 
culture of individual flowers such as 
the Peony Society, Rose Society, etc., 
as we have in America. His descrip- 
tion of a New Zealand Exhibition 
tallies very closely with what an 
American might write of a County or 
State Fair. No mention is made of 
animals and machinery, however, so 
there is some difference evidently. 
There are three shows during the 
year; a spring show, a summer show 
and an autumn show. He says: 

“The spring show is given over to 
all spring bulbs. The summer show 
in January is composed of Roses, Car- 
nations, Sweet Peas, Gladioli, Pansies 
and Violas. Annuals are shown in 
special cut flower classes. Vegetables 
are also catered to, and the ladies are 
not forgotten. They have a decorative 
class; a class for fancy sewing and 
embroidery; and the home section, 
consisting of cookery classes. This 
is usually a very strong class and the 
competition is keen: The autumn 
show in April is given over to Chrys- 
anthemums, Dahlias, and cut flower 
classes. Some second crop Roses and 
Pansies of very good quality are seen 
at this time. Of course the ladies’ 
classes are extra strong as they show 
a great many varieties of jams and 
sauces that they have made for the 
winter supply.” 

No unfamiliar flowers are men- 
tioned, the reversing of seasons being 
the only part especially strange to us. 


In this day when the high school 
boys and girls come in for such an 
undue amount of adverse comment it 
seems refreshing to read of a boy 
in Franklin County who has an am- 
bition to produce forests. Since en- 
tering high school he has planted a 
few thousand trees each year. He has 
just placed an order with the Con- 
servation Commission for 10,000 
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Scotch Pine, 10,000 White Pine and 
10,000 Norway Spruce to be Planteg 
this Spring. He already has 67 Acres 
of young forests. 

A letter which accompanied hig or 
der says that the first money earned 
after finishing high school and College 
went into a 75 acre plot which hp 
wishes to set out completely. He says, 


“It now contains 25,000 Scotch and 
White Pine which are thriving. Qp. 
field of a little over an acre set oy 
in the Fall of 1921 contains 1,599 
White Pine of which only three dieq 
this year. Some of my older treg 
grow between 30 inches and thre 
feet in height each year. Those ge 
out in 1915 are now 16 feet high ang 
four inches in diameter at the butt 
To date I have planted 67,000 trees” 


A few more such young men woul 
do much toward solving the problem 
of replacing our devastated forests 
and future generations should ¢ajj 
them blessed. 


A letter from a FLOWER GRowR 
reader in Wisconsin has just been re 
ceived in which the writer suggests 
that perhaps the newspaper article on 
the Cedar Waxwing mentioned in 
“The Value of Birds in the Garden” 
in the January issue, and in which 
it was stated that the Cedar Waxwing 
was a winter resident, had confused 
the latter with its near relative the 
Bohemian Waxwing. The writer of 
the letter says that she has occasion- 
ally seen the Bohemian Waxwing, a 
truly winter resident, in the central, 
west-central and northern parts of 
Wisconsin during severe Winters. 
She adds: 

“They are most abundant about the 
Great Lakes. These beautiful Birds 
summer in the Arctic regions. ‘In 
Winter they eat such berries as re 
main on the branches, like Mountain 


Ash, Asparagus, Carrion Flower, Wild 
Grapes and Apples.” 


This suggestion would satisfactorily 
clear up the winter situation but the 
newspaper article further stated that 
the Cedar Waxwing went South for 
the Summer, spending that season in 
the Bermudas, Bahamas and neigh- 
boring islands. 

It was without doubt a case of mis- 
information which is not infrequent 
in newspaper articles. 





Useful Hints for March 


HIS is the “Get Ready” month for 

northern gardeners. For those who 
have sunny windows to spare and 
plenty of time and patience now is the 
time to start seeds in the house. Be- 
gin with the kinds that germinate 
slowiy and leave rapid growers for 
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a 
the latter part of the month. Natu- 
rally if one counted on this work the 
necessary seeds were ordered in 


February. 

Some people make a great success 
of this method of getting ahead of the 
Spring, while others simply waste 
their seeds. It is so easy to neglect the 
little seedlings when there are many 
other things to be done but even one 
hour of such treatment may, and prob- 
ably will, cause the tiny plants to dry 
off, damp off or wither in too strong 
a sunlight, as the case may be. Rais- 
ing seedlings in the house is very 
fascinating work, but fraught with 
great danger to the delicate baby 
plants. Do not attempt it unless you 
are willing to pay the price of giving 
up whatever may cause failure. 


If one has a convenient room in the 
cellar where painting can be done, 
March with its many stormy days may 
be utilized for getting plant-boxes, 
stakes, garden seats, etc., freshened 
up and all ready for the busy days of 
May. If the gardener is a woman she 
will probably have to use this month 
sewing and getting her house in order 
so that May can be saved for the 
garden. May simply hasn’t enough 
hours in it to crowd in both indoor 
and outdoor spring work. The out- 
door must wait for warm weather, 
but much indoor can be pushed ahead. 
Spring housecleaning is becoming 
less and less of a bugaboo, as up-to- 
date, good housekeepers, clean each 
room whenever it needs it; thus, as 
far as possible, keeping the house clean 


all the time. This is not the day of 
taking up carpets and putting up or 
taking down stoves. 

Let me advise you not to use your 
left-over seeds unless you test them 
for germination. This is an easy 
process and may save a failure later 
on. Put a few seeds on a moist blotter 
and cover with another. Lay on a 
plate and invert another plate over it, 
thus keeping in the moisture. If the 
seeds germinate in a few days they 
are fit to plant. The time of course 
depends upon the germination period 
of each variety tested. 


The spring catalogues have arrived 
and plant orders should be sent as 
soon as possible. Always tell the 
dealer when you want your stock de- 
livered. He can hardly be expected to 
know just when it is safe to plant in 
each and every locality. It is un- 
doubtedly wise to purchase plants 
from as near home as possible. The 
shorter their journey and the less the 
change in soil and climate, the greater 
their chance to thrive. The same thing 
is true even of seeds. 


Watch for the Birds. If March 
“comes in like a lamb” they will ar- 
rive very early. Sometimes even the 
first week brings them but they will 
be wise if they delay awhile, as March 
weather is far from trustworthy. 

Here’s another thought to remem- 
ber: In case they do return early, 
do not forget that during late storms, 
which are sure to come, they will suf- 
fer for want of food unless kind 
friends help to tide over such times. 





Chrysanthemum Culture 
BY HELEN MONTAGUE TURNER, (Va.) 


ULTIVATING Autumn’s loveliest 
C flower, the Chrysanthemum, for 

large or exhibition blooms is a 
very fascinating hobby. 

Here (South-eastern Virginia) we 
do not have to cover Chrysanthemums 
with leaves, etc., for winter protec- 
tion as the climate is usually mild. 


About April, when the young 
sprouts begin to put out from around 
the old roots, I prepare a small bed 
of fine sand with some soil mixed in. 
This bed must be situated in a good 
sunny part of the garden. I select the 
strongest or most healthy looking 
shoots from the old Chrysanthemum 
clumps and from these I make cut- 
tings which are planted in the sand 
bed. It is necessary to re-root the 
cuttings as the stock runs out when 
the rooted sprouts are used year after 
year. After the young shoots are 
planted the bed is kept damp and cov- 
ered with a light cloth during the day- 


time to keep the cuttings from wither- 
ing. In this way they root quickly. 

While the cuttings are in their new 
bed the old roots are spaded up and 
thrown away. After the earth is loose 
and in good working condition, well- 
rotted barnyard manure is spaded in, 
and this bed is left alone until the 
little rooted plants are ready to be 
transplanted, about the middle of May 
or the first of June. The time of 
transplanting will determine growth 
and blooming period. 

It is not well to plant Chrysanthe- 
mums on the same ground several 
years in succession and a change of 
soil will give better plants and blos- 
soms. 


The plants are placed about one foot 
apart in rows and the rows about one 
and one-half feet apart. These beds 
of rows can be made on either side of 
a walk in order to get to the plants 
more easily for watering and culti- 
vating. 
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When the plants are four or five 
inches tall, pinch out the tops and al- 
low three new shoots or branches to 
put out from each plant. At this time 
add bone meal to the soil, placing it 
between the rows and gradually work- 
ing it towards the plants. 

By the middle or latter part of June 
(depends on when the plants were put 
out) staking and getting the plants 
in order should commence. They 
should be tied securely in positions 
that will not allow the full-blown 
flowers to come in contact with 
one another as they bruise easily. I 
use good strong sticks and tie with 
heavy cord, but a better way is to 
run a wire above the plants, down 
the full length of the rows and nail 
this to stakes that are placed at in- 
tervals along row. Midway down 
each stem a cord is tied and wound 
around the stem until it is brought 
up to the wire and fastened, thus 
holding each blossom securely and 
erect. Another way is to tie each 
stalk to a reed or bamboo and tie to 
the wire above to hold it securely. 

Of course the plants are watered 
continually during this time, also cul- 
tivated well, and the small side 
branches that are constantly putting 
out, are kept pinched off. Again about 
the last of August, I put a good 
sprinkling of poultry droppings on the 
bed, being careful not to get it too 
near the plants as it would burn them. 
During August the weather is so hot 
and dry that the plants are watered 
more frequently. Solid manure is 
placed on the bed until the first bud 
appears, after which I start watering 
the plants every ten days with liquid 
manure until the beds show color, a 
signal to cease this treatment. If in 
the meantime the leaves have taken on 
a brownish yellow look and break 
when wrapped around the finger, it is 
an indication that they are receiving 
too much fertilizer and so it should 
not be given so freely. 


In selecting the right buds, the one 
known as the “crown” on each branch 
is usually chosen, and all side buds 
are pinched off, in order that the whole 
strength may go into the one bud. 
Often this bud is defective or may 
have been destroyed by an_ insect. 
In this case one of the side or terminal 
buds is selected. By this time small 
buds are appearing all along the stalks 
and these must be pinched off, too, as 
fast as they become of any size. 


Along about the middle of October, 
I put a burlap covering over the frame 
above the Mums for protection against 
frost. I continue to water the plants 
when they need it, but never allow 
the water to touch the blossoms as 
dust settles on them and sticks if they 
are wet, making them unsightly. 


The growing of the large Chrys- 
anthemums requires much time and 
patience, but one feels well repaid 
when viewing a bed of these lovely 
flowers, which last until Thanksgiving. 

The worst enemies the Chrysanthe- 
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mum has out of doors are the Stalk 
Borers and Grasshoppers. The latter 
can be killed by spraying, but the 
former has to be watched for and 
killed off whenever a plant appears 
sickly and withers. It is safe to bet 
there is a borer in the stalk when a 
plant has this appearance; and the 
only way is to snap the stalk off and 
crush the worm inside of it. 





Raising Dahlias 
Successfully in Clay Soil 


yee of my Dahlias are raised in 
hard-pan clay with plenty of coal 
ashes mixed with it; also leaves 
worked in. 


My main garden of about one acre 
is heavy, dark clay soil. I usually 
have it ploughed deep in the Fall of 
the year, so that the frost will work 
through and mellow it up. 

In the Spring I have it ploughed 
again and thoroughly harrowed until 
mellow. This is done just before I 
am ready to plant, which is the last 


week in May or first of June accord- 


ing to weather conditions. 


I do not plant my tubers as deep as 
I would in lighter soil; about three to 
four inches, using a liberal handful 
of bone meal in each hill. I place 
stakes in the rows at time of planting 
so that I do not have to wait until 
the Dahlias are up before beginning 
cultivation. 


I use a gasoline cultivator and start 
it working as soon as my planting is 
done, so as not to allow the soil to 
bake. I keep up the cultivating con- 
tinually, if necessary, in order to keep 
the ground mulched on top. 


As soon as the Dahlias show 
through the ground, I keep the soil 
broken around the hill. This is done 
with a hoe, being careful to only break 
through the top just enough to keep 
it mulched. It is simply continual 
cultivation until the buds start, then 
all cultivation stops. 


When they are about ready to bud, 
I use a liquid fertilizer in the propor- 
tion of one bushel to a barrel of water, 
equal parts of cow manure and hen 
manure, prepared as follows: 


Place the fertilizer, with a liberal 
amount of Tobacco stems added, in a 
bag; put this in a large barrel of 
water and let stand at least twenty- 
four hours; then remove the bag and 
place it on sticks laid across the top 
of the barrel, to drain. Add enough 
water to fill the barrel and it is ready 
to use. 


Apply about one quart of this liquid 
to a hill, pouring around, but not 
touching the plant. The fertilizer 
should not be used when the ground is 
dry but as soon after a rain as the 
ground will permit one to work in 
the garden. 


The fertilizing can be done as often 
as every two weeks. The Tobacco 
stems are used to eradicate any grubs 
or insects that might be in the ground, 
as bone meal has a tendency to call 
the worms. 

In a dry season it is sometimes 
necessary to water, but not until after 
the buds start. Dahlias must have 
plenty of water when blooming ;—not 
just a little, but barrels of it. This 
should be done in the evening. 

I have always had an abundance of 
blooms, of good quality and size, ex- 
cept the past season which was not a 
successful vear for Dahlias anywhere. 


JOHN W. BURKHUFF 





The crowded condition of our pages 
again this month makes it necessary 
to carry over an interesting article on 
the subject of “The Organization and 
Purpose of Garden Clubs,” written by 
the President of the New York State 
Federated Garden Clubs. 





Interesting Dog Traits 


OUR December issue is, as usual, 

very interesting and _ instructive. 
The article on dogs recalled a peculiar 
untaught trait of a Toy Black and 
Tan Terrier named “Dot,” in my 
possession many years ago. 


I lived with my mother in an old- 
fashioned house. The front door 
opened into a hallway with a stairs 
leading up to my bed room. At the 
rear of this hallway was a stairway 
leading up to the rooms occupied by 
mother. 


At the right of the hallway was the 


ex: 
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parlor, opening into a small lib 
which was mother’s favorite Place 
when reading or sewing. 

During my absence Dot loved to lie 
in my mother’s lap, and if anyone at. 
tempted to strike her, he would gj 
fend her gallantly. 

If she got up from her chair and 
started to leave the room he woyy 
run out ahead of her keeping his eye 
on her. . 

If she went to the stairway leadin 
to her part of the house he would fq. 
low her and beg for a seat in her lap 
but if she started for the stairway 
leading to my rooms he would run ang 
get there first and backing up th 
steps ahead of her would dispute 
every step she took, snarling apg 
growling and trying to bite her dregs 
as if to say; “it is my master’s roop, 
and you must not go there.” [If] 
left any article of clothing exposed jp 
my room he would lie down by it anq 
remain there until my return. 

All of these traits were of his ow 
volition, not the result of training, 


Some years afterward I had a 
Scotch Terrier named “Snips.” I had 
taught her most of the ordinary tricks, 
among them was to bring me my hat, 
which I kept on a stool within her 
reach. I would say, “Snips I am go. 
ing out and if I don’t have my hat 
I’ll catch cold.” 

One day a lady and gentleman called 
to see the garden, strangers to me 
They were admitted to the house and 
we discussed garden matters. Finally 
I said, “I will get my hat and go out 
with you.” Snips heard me and im- 
mediately brought me my hat, but to 
my surprise she also brought the 
gentleman’s hat to him. He had 
placed it on the sofa. 

W. C. EGAN 











Bringing in the Spring Wild Flowers 
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Dr. Ross Coleus 


VE grown many varieties of 
I ee but never had one that gave 
the satisfaction of the Dr. Ross. It 
will stand quite a bit of cold without 
dropping its leaves, but I find anyway, 
when a Coleus has been so chilled as 
to drop its leaves, it is a goner for 
gure. They easily chill, and the stem 
peing very transparent and appar- 
ently full of water, it is easily frosted. 

















Coleus,—Dr. Ross 


The leaves are the largest of any 
Coleus I have ever seen grown, and 
the colors more brilliant. The uni- 
form size of the leaf is eight inches 
long by five wide, though there has 
been larger leaves on some of the older 
plants. In color it is a rich, deep, 
wine-red; or some might call it crim- 
son as it has shaded tones through the 
leaf. The base of the leaf is a bright 
green. The growth is strong and 
healthy, but like all Coleus, should be 
renewed from cutting every two years. 
Mine seldom bloom, and has never 
matured a seed pod, so it has to be 
propagated entirely from cuttings. 
Spring is the best time to do this, 
though I have placed’ cuttings in a 
glass of water in the Fall and had 
them nicely rooted by Spring. 


EvA KENWORTHY GRAY, (So. Calif.) 





The Formation of Fruit Buds 


(Concluded from page 108) 


when fruit buds are being formed for 
the 1927 crop. 


Those who attempt the renovation 
of old trees too often become discour- 
aged and give up because the trees do 
not immediately respond with bumper 
crops, but it is clear that the full 
effects of the treatment cannot be seen 
for two years. The improvement 
which comes the first year is due to 
a better set of fruit from existing 
blossom buds, and to an improvement 
in the fruit which the tree was al- 
ready prepared to bear. 


Is It An Iris Sport? 


To THE EDITOR :— 


About two months ago I noticed a particularly 
large seed-pod at the side of the tip of a three- 


foot bloom stalk of Iris Prosper Laugier. From 
the extreme end—the tip—of the stalk there 
were growing two tiny rhizomes, joined like 
Siamese Twins, with three leaves on each. These 
leaves resemble the leaves on tiny Iris seedlings, 
and the two little rhizomes are so nearly identical 
in size and form as to be indistinguishable. The 
two little plants were in no way connected with 
the seed-pod on the bloom stalk. 

After all the other seed-bearing bloom stalks 
in my garden had dried and turned brown, this 
one continued green and to nourish the new- 
formed plants. Five weeks ago I noticed tiny 
swellings around the bases of the two plants as 
though they wanted to throw out roots up 
in the air three feet from the ground. I then 
planted them, without detaching them from the 
stalk nor the stalk from the parent root-stock. 

Now, after five weeks, the plants have thrown 
several husky roots straight down, but the three 
leaves on each have made no further growth. 
During the last few days, however, I have 
noticed a tendency in the fleshy part of the 
plants to swell on one side as though they were 
about to split or burst and at these points to 
produce new growth. This is their history to 
date. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have shown this thing to 
all the Iris lovers of my acquaintance locally, and 
have written about it to Mr. Wassenburg and 
Mr. Pudor, but no one has apparently seen the 
occurrence elsewhere. Nor have I found it re- 
corded in any of the authorities I have consulted, 
though of course it may be of record and well- 
known to some growers. 

What is your opinion? 
little plants are sports? 
what do you think? 

If I have attempted to surround this matter 
with undue mystery and to give it too much 
importance it is because I am only a novice with 
only two years’ experience, so someone who knows 
may just as well prick my bubble now as later. 


Georce O. BREHM, (Wash.) 


Answer:—-I have never heard of a 
similar case in Iris, the nearest thing 
comparable that I know of being the 
production of a vegetative bud, a couple 
inches off the ground, direct from a 
bloom stem which occurred in my gar- 
den the past season. However, freaks 
of much the same nature are well known 
among other species, notably certain 
Roses or rosaceous species. 

I have seen three successive Roses the 
last two growing out of the heart of the 
next preceding flower in Crimson 
Rambler; while the past season a num- 
ber of flowers of Perle d’Or showed this 
same abnormality in my garden; also 
Flowering Almond not infrequently pro- 
duces a leafy shoot from the middle of 
the bloom. 


Why such things happen is apt to be 
beyond our knowing, but since the flower 
is considered in any case to be but a 
modified leafy shoot, it ought not to be 
very surprising if occasionally this same 


Do you think these 
Or well, now, anyhow, 


modified shoot should reverse itself again. 


and go back to the vegetative condition. 
These rhizomes should presently grow 
into blooming size plants and on gen- 
eral principles it would be a very safe 
prediction that they will bloom true 
typical Prosper Laugier; and moreover 
will continue to go on producing normal 
flower stems just as any other offset 
from this clump might do. There is no 
likelihood whatever of it being what is 
known as a “sport.” 

While I have intimated the difficulty 
that besets the investigator who would 
determine the why of such freaks, it is 
well known that certain outside in- 





fluences such as low temperatures just 
short of killing, and chemical irritations 
such as may be induced by certain in- 
sects, sometimes cause profound modi- 
fications in the growth and development 
of many plants and may be the means 
of sufficient unbalance to produce just 
such a freak as your rhizomes produced 
at the tip of a flower stem of Iris. 

You will of course be interested to 
watch these until they bloom, to see if 
they do not come true Prosper Laugier. 


J. MAaRIon SHULL 





Asks About Tree Roses 


To THE EpirTor :— 


Would like to ask Mr. McFarland, through THE 
FLOWER GROWER, as to what he thinks about 
Tree Roses. 

I have planted them two different times, Fall 
and Spring, without success. 


F. E. Lyncw, (N. W. Penna.) 


Answer :—To Mr. Lynch I would have 
to reply that I do not think much of 
Tree Roses as they grow and are used in 
America. They set up what seems to nie 
a strained and abnormal ideal and grown 
on wabbly Rugosa stems are pleasing to 
look at only when the foliage and the 
flowers conceal their one-legged ugliness. 
Success is hard for them because of our 
dry atmosphere, which induces enormous 
evaporation from the stems and there- 
fore makes difficult the passage of 
enough of sap to sustain the evaporation 
of the abnormal head. 

I have seen them look well in gardens 
where they had been properly planted 
as a formal adjunct, and look ill in most 
other places. I think we can quite well 
do without them and lose nothing of 
garden attractiveness. 


J. Horace McFAarLaANpD 





Using Wood Ashes and Soot 


To THE EDITOR :— 


What use to the soil, and in what way, are 
wood ashes and soot? When should they be 


applied? 
Mrs. E. U. G., (Minn.) 

Answer:—Wood ashes contain phos- 
phoric acid, potash, and wood-lime, and 
comprise a very well balanced fertilizer 
for most garden crops. They may be ap- 
plied most any time, as the action is 
slow, and the chemical elements do not dis- 
appear quickly from the soil; but late 
Fall or early Spring is the most suitable 
time to use wood ashes for garden crops. 

Coal soot is of comparatively little 
value, but soot from wood burning has 
about the same chemical characteristics 
as wood ashes and it is also of some ad- 
vantage to increase the heat absorbing 
qualities of a soil, making it produce 
crops somewhat earlier. 


Both wood ashes and soot may be ap- 
plied in quantities of 25 pounds to 100 
square feet or even less. 

For Peonies wood ashes scattered care- 
fully over the surface of the ground and 
cultivated in, applied each year at the 
rate of 25 pounds to 300 to 400 square 
feet, has been known to produce good 
results in connection with the use of 
well-rotted stable manure. 
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Teasel Growing and Marketing 


To THE EbpIToR:— 

Can you give me some information on Teasel 
growing and marketing? Where can I get seed ? 
What kind of soil is best for them, especially 
rich soil? How should the seed be planted? 
What time of year should seed be planted? At 
what stage of maturity should the heads be cut? 
Are all the heads cut at the same time, or cut as 
matured ? 

H. F. C. 


Answer:—The Teasel grown for com- 
mercial purposes is not the common way- 
side plant Dipsacus sylvestris. It is a 
species known as Dipsacus fillonum or 
Fuller’s Teasel. The industry is de- 
veloped extensively in Onondaga Co., 
N.Y., about Skaneateles and Auburn. 
You would be sure of getting the best 
seed by getting in touch with someone 
in that vicinity who could put you in 
touch with a grower of Teasels. It is 
said that a limestone soil which has been 
made clean by previous cultivation is 
well adapted to Teasel. The seed should 
be sown on thoroughly fitted ground in 
drills about three to three and one-half 
feet apart, using one to two pecks of 
seed per acre. Seeding is done in the 
Spring. Of course Teasel is a biennial 
crop; that is, it takes two years from 
seed to harvest. Harvesting is done as 
soon as possible after the blossoms have 
fallen, frequently about August 1. The 
heads do not mature uniformly, so sev- 
eral cuttings are made. Teasel has been 
grown in various parts of the United 
States, yet manufacturers prefer those 
grown in the section in New York State 
first mentioned. 


H. B. T., (Rural New-Yorker) 





Storing Gladiolus 
Bulbs and Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you please let me know what has been 
your method for keeping Gladiolus bulbs and 
bulblets during the winter months? Whether you 
pack them away in sawdust or any sort of 
covering; at what temperature you keep them; 
and any other information you think may be of 


value? 
R. W., (So. N.Y.) 


Answer:—These questions cover so 
much ground that only a rough outline 
can be given, but the Editor will try to 
draw on his own rather long experience 
in growing Gladioli. 

Those who grow the Gladiolus for the 
first time in 1926 may perhaps profit by 
what will follow. It is, of course, under- 
stood that the correct method of handling 
depends upon the size of the crop to be 
cared for;—methods which are applic- 
able to the small home garden would not 
be useful to the commercial grower and 
vice versa. 


DIGGING BULBS AND PREPARING THEM 
FOR STORAGE 


The average back-lot gardener spades 
up his Gladiolus bulbs in the Fall, throws 
them on the ground, lets them dry for 
a while without cutting the tops off, 
and perhaps puts them in the cellar in 
the same condition, tying the tops to- 
gether, as a convenient way of suspend- 
ing them perhaps from a joist over head. 

But the right way is to cut the tops 
off the bulbs promptly when dug, spread 
them out thinly in shallow boxes,. ex- 
posed to the sun for a day or two, to 
free the outer husk from surplus mois- 
ture; and then place in a cool and airy 
cellar for the Winter. 


Paper bags make a good storage re- 





ceptacle for Gladiolus bulbs, but they 
should not be stored in too large a bulk 
or they are likely to mould. It is best 
to watch the bulbs when first placed in 
storage, keeping them stirred up to avoid 
moulding, and perhaps leaving the cellar 
window open during cool days or at 
night. It is important that the air be 
kept reasonably dry and cool when bulbs 
are first put in storage. 


What is said above, so far as cut- 
ting tops off the bulbs and drying 
them partially before storing, will ap- 
ply as well to the large harvest as 
to the small one, but the commercial 
grower provides himself with trays 
about three inches deep in which to 
handle the bulbs after digging. Many 
growers use trays with a one-eighth inch 
mesh galvanized screen bottom, which 
allows the bulbs to be separated from the 
soil quickly as soon as dried. These same 
trays are used for cellar storage, after 
curing. 

Gladiolus bulbs will endure much mis- 
treatment in the way of handling and 
storage, but careful storage will well 
repay the extra cost and attention re- 
quired. Bulbs which are dried too much 
lose their vitality and on the other hand 
bulbs which are not sufficiently dried are 
likely to mould and thus induce rot of 
various kinds. 


Storage should be in a basement or 
cellar, but it should be an airy basement, 
preferably well lighted, and have suffi- 
cient windows so that when they are 
opened a free circulation of air is ob- 
tained. Bulbs may be stored at tem- 
peratures ranging from 40 to 50 degrees 
to good advantage. 


THE EDITOR’S BULB STORAGE 


The Editor’s bulb storage is a base- 
ment room 50 feet square, directly un- 
derneath THE FLOWER GROWER Offices. 
It has four large windows, protected 
with very heavy half-inch mesh wire 
screen, so that windows can be left open 
at night and no prowlers can get in. 
There is seldom a time after bulb har- 
vesting begins that the windows are not 
left open when the nights are cool, and 
during the day time when it is cool 
enough. In fact, one window is left open 
a little during the entire Winter, except 
during the very coldest zero spells. This 
is to keep the room fairly dry, as the 
bulbs continue to give off moisture in 
storage and unless the storage space is 
ventilated, the air becomes humid and 
mold may result. 


No artificial heat is necessary in this 
particular storage as it is three feet or 
more in the ground and protected by a 
heated room above, and this space has 
stored bulbs successfully every Winter 
for more than ten years. 


TRAYS FOR BULB STORAGE 


The Editor uses trays with one-eighth 
inch mesh galvanized screen bottoms, the 
trays being four inches high and with 
ends six inches high so that they may be 
piled one on top the other and give free 
circulation of air between. These trays 
are three feet long and eighteen inches 
wide, and they are convenient to handle 
in hauling bulbs from the field. 


Some growers use -trays of various 
sizes and from three to six inches in 
depth, with lath bottoms with space be- 
tween the lath, and with newspapers 
laid on the lath. This makes. a rather 
cheaper tray than with the galvanized 


s 
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screen bottom, as the galvanized 
is the most expensive part of the tray. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to 
that Gladiolus bulbs need not be 
in sawdust or any other packing or cor. 
ering material but they should NOt he 
stored in too large bulk, and aq’ 
of four inches, it seems, is about th 
limit of safety. : 


BULBLETS IN STORAGE 


Gladiolus bulblets require entirely dif. 
ferent handling. These are separy 
from bulbs after the bulbs are {gj 
well cured, say 30 to 60 days after 
digging. This is done by passing 
over screens of proper mesh. Bulblets 
after being cured for a few weeks, a] 
with the bulbs, are in condition to store 
in large bulk. Some growers mix th 
bulblets with about an equal amount o¢ 
sand or soil. The Editor’s method is to 
use clean pit sand, passed through , 
one-eighth inch mesh screen to re 
the stones and pebbles. This sand j 
mixed with water, just as mortar 
be mixed, and then the bulblets mixy 
with sand of about equal bulk, as sug. 
gested. The object of this treatment js 
to soften the outer husk of the bulbi¢ 
and keep it soft until planting time, } 
also soaks up the kernel or meat of th 
bulblet, and it is in prime condition p 
grow as soon as planted and the grounj 
is warm in the Spring. Indeed, som 
bulblets will grow when Spring come, 
even before they are separated from th 
sand. Here is where experience come 
in, as some varieties will stand much 
more moisture in storage than others, 

Bulblets stored in damp sand in this 
way should be inspected from time t 
time to prevent moulding. If mould ap 
pears the bulblets should be shovele 
over and aired or poured from one pack 
age to another. Bulblets may be store 
in any kind of a tight package. Glas 
bottles with wide mouths, tin cans, w 
butter tubs, nail kegs, or most anything, 
Bulblets in large quantities may k 
stored right on the cement floor and coy 
ered with bagging to prevent too rapid 
evaporation of moisture. Bulblets should 
not be stored in a tight package as they 
will mould quickly under these conéi- 
tions. They need a certain amount of 
air. 

SUMMARY 

To sum up then, it may be said that 
Gladiolus bulbs should have the tops eat 
off promptly at digging time, dried for 
a day or two in the sun, and then stored 
in thin bulk in a cool and airy basement 
at a temperature of from 40 to i 
degrees. 


Bulblets, after being cured with th 
bulbs for a few weeks, should be sepa 
rated from the bulbs and stored in moist 
sand. 


Excessive drying out of bulbs in 
storage may result from too dry air a 
too high a temperature; and mould and 
decay may result from too much mois 
ture. 


Bulbs and bulblets should, therefore, 
be inspected from time to time to know 
that correct conditions are being fur 
nished. 

CONCLUSION 

It is perhaps proper for the Editor 
to excuse himself for going into details 
of bulb and bulblet storage, as above, 
as this should be left to readers wi 
more experience, but he wants it under 


stood by all that in giving his own &f 


perience, as above, it is done in m™ 
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i . but rather in a humble 
dogm Se he will be glad to have more 
methods explained in these 
jumns. The Editor’s methods have 
com worked out practically by himself 

x assistance from outside 


: much 
without nd, therefore, there are doubt- 
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anger points which could be improved 
upon. Mapison CooPer 





After Care of Forced Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


i tell me what to do with Hyacinth and 
ene px ron through blooming in pots, also 
¥ b Paper White Narcissus and Chinese Sacred 
vay bulbs growing in water, likewise Freesia 


bale? Mrs. E. B. 
Answer:—After the Hyacinth and 
Tulip bulbs have ceased flowering, water 
sparingly as the foliage turns. yellow, 
gradually withholding water while the 
bulbs ripen, until the foliage is dry, 
when the bulbs should be taken from the 
ots and stored in a dry place until Fall. 
They should then be planted in the gar- 
den in any odd space where they will 
recuperate from forcing and later bloom 
regularly. We have followed this prac- 
tice for years with Tulips, Hyacinths 
and hardy varieties of Narcissus, nat- 
uralizing them among perennials, and 
on the edges of shrubbery, where after a 
season or two they give excellent results. 


Paper White Narcissus and the va- 
riety known as Chinese Sacred Lily are 
both tender sorts which cannot be used 
out of doors in your locality, and we do 
not advise saving the bulbs after forcing 
in water. Amateurs often try forcing 
them a second year, with very disap- 
pointing results. One reader told us that 
after growing these varieties in pots she 
dried them off as directed, and did get 
some flowers the following season, but 
our experience is against this. When 
forced in water the bulbs seem much 
more reduced in vigor than when grown 


. in soil, and we do not advise an effort to 


keep them over. 

The Freesia bulbs may be gradually 
dried off, like the Hyacinths and Tulips, 
and then stored in a dry place through 
the Summer. They may be potted again 
for forcing in the Fall. The larger bulbs 
will bloom again, though in the trade 
medium-sized bulbs that have not been 
forced before are considered preferable, 
as they are certain to flower well. The 
Freesia is a charming plant for house 
culture, easily bloomed, and inexpensive. 
There are some charming pink and lav- 
ender varieties, as well as pure white 
without any trace of yellow.—(Rural 
New-Yorker) 





Storing Gladiolus Bulblets 
To THE Epitor :— 


I have a particularly fine lot of bulblets this 
year, and was wondering if you would give me 
some advice regarding the best way of keeping 
them from getting hard during the Winter? 


G. C. B., (Ont.) 


Answer :—Bulblets after drying and 
curing for a time after digging, are best 
stored in damp sand, about equal bulk 
of bulblets and sand. I use clean 
builder’s sand and mix water with it 
so that it is about the consistency of 
Mortar, before mixing it with the bulb- 
lets. You will note information along 
this line in this Winter’s issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 





Questions About Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am a new member, but perhaps you will give 
me some much needed help. 

What makes my Roses turn brown on the out- 
side petals as soon as they bloom? The petals 
brown all over, especially two choice white ones. 

How old should bushes be before they are 
pruned? 

What shall I do to my Ramblers to keep them 
from moulding? The leaves and buds turn white 
just at blooming time. 

When is best time to water Roses and what 
kind of fertilizer, and when use it? 

I have wonderful beds of all kinds of flowers 
but a struggle to make my Roses pretty and- 
perfect. 

E. R., (Ala.) 

Answer:—I cannot tell you why the 
petals of some of your Roses “brown 
all over,” particularly as you don’t men- 
tion the varieties. 

The pruning of Rose bushes is depend- 
ent entirely upon the varieties and not 
upon the age. The relatively perma- 
nent Roses like the Hybrid Perpetuals 
and Hardy Climbers, both of which 
bloom on shoots of this year, arising 
from shoots of previous years, are 
pruned differently from the Hybrid Tea 
Roses, or so-called Everblooming Roses, 
which bloom this year on shoots of this 
year, even if those arise from the ground. 

These latter are usually pruned in the 
Spring, in the belief that the pruning 
will stimulate growth. As they bloom 
and the flowers are cut off and given 
away as they ought to be, more length is 
cut than is absolutely necessary, and this 
acts as a pruning stimulation toward 
the production of more flowers, for these 
Roses bloom only as they grow. 

The Hybrid Perpetual Roses are 
pruned according to variety in the 
Spring only, though some of them profit 
by pruning after they bloom in June. 
The Hardy Climbers are best pruned im- 
mediately after they bloom, later on only 
the extra shoots arising from the ground 
being cut out. 

What you call moulding on your 
Ramblers is probably mildew. The use 
of the sulphur arsenate dust prescribed 
by the American Rose Society and often 
mentioned in these columns will help 
that trouble; and it may help to stir in 
some wood ashes around the plants. 
Roses need water only when they are 
dry. They will not endure wet feet. A 
good soaking in the blooming time once 
a week is ample. Fertilization is best 
done in the Spring when growth starts 
and again when the buds begin to show 
a little color, and there is nothing better 
than a liquid made by using cow manure 
in a bag hung in a barrel. 


J. Horace McFarLanp 





“Agricultural Gypsum” 


To THE EDITOR :— 


What do you know about Agricultural Gypsum? 
It is not very expensive, and we can get it from 
the mill from which we ship our plaster. 


SHELT JACKSON, (Iowa) 


Answer :—When the Editor was per- 
haps 12 to 14 years old he remembers 
driving a one-horse rig hitched on a 
horse rake axle and wheels, which was 
called a “plaster sower,” and the ma- 
terial distributed over the meadows was 
known as “Land Plaster.” It is under- 
stood that this was doubtless the same 
material known as “Agricultural 
Gypsum” above. “Land Plaster,” so- 
called, is a ground natural rock known 
as Gypsum. Don’t know the chemical 
symbol, without looking it up, but that 
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won’t interest readers anyway. 
a calcium compound of some kind. 

My understanding is that use of 
“Land Plaster” or ground Gypsum as a 
fertilizer has largely been abandoned; 
and as I remember it, my father’s ex- 
perience with it on the farm was that 
its effect was stimulating for one year 
only, and it was sometimes found that 
after the first year the effect was detri- 
mental rather than otherwise. 

If any reader can throw additional 
light on this subject will be glad to hear 
from him. The Editor is quite aware 
that the above is quite derogatory to 
Gypsum as a fertilizer, but so far as 
he knows no Gypsum is used in his par- 
ticular part of New York State. If it 
is used to any considerable extent else 
where, and any of my readers can refer 
to their own actual experience, space 
would be gladly given in this magazine 
to tell about it. (THE Eprror) 


It is 





Keeping Glad Bulbs in Winter 


To THe Epiror:— 


I am wondering if I can keep my Gladiolus 
bulbs through the Winter, as now they seem to 
be starting roots. My cellar is too damp, and as 
the house is heated only by stoves, the attic is 
entirely too cold, and I am afraid the bulbs will 
freeze there. I have had them in the cellar en- 
trance at the head of the stairs, off the dining 
room, on a shelf next the chimney, but I have 
now moved them to a clothes closet on the second 
floor, and I hope to save them by careful watching. 


J. W. G., (Conn.) 


Answer:—If your cellar is too damp 
it could be dried perhaps, by ventilating 
it by opening a window slightly when 
the weather is not too cold outside. A 
cellar during the Winter should not be 
kept closed tightly, as it may be natu- 
rally damp, or perhaps inclined to be too 
warm. Some cellars are so thoroughly 
sealed that they are practically vaults, 
and, therefore, dampness will accumulate 
unless ventilation is provided during 
cold weather, as above suggested; but 
ventilation may sometimes cause the 
temperature to go too low in very cold 
weather. Provide a thermometer and 
see that this does not occur. 


As a general statement, bulbs cannot 
be safely stored anywhere above ground 
in Winter. They are likely to be too 
warm at times and then again they are 
likely to freeze. A thermometer along 
with the bulbs, wherever they are stored, 
is a useful indicator. A temperature of 
40 to 50 degrees should store Gladiolus 
bulbs successfully. 





Ornamental Division Fence 


To Tue EpitTor:— 


I wish to put up a fence, between my back 
yard and my neighbor’s, on which I can train 
Climbing Roses and flowering vines. The fence 
would be about fifty to seventy-five feet long, 
extending from the porte-cochere to the garage. 


I had in mind some kind of lattice work, but 
I did not want it to be perfectly plain. It oc- 
curred to me that I might work in some plan 
by which I could have posts at regular intervals 
on which I could put urns for flowers or vines. 


F. A. L., (Penna.) 


Answer :—I am inclined to believe that 
your fence, if of solid material rather 
than lattice, and painted an inconspicu- 
ous color, will give you the results you 
want. Lattice work for a division fence 
is a difficult thing to handle successfully. 


Your suggestion to have posts at in- 
tervals with urns for vines is a good one 
and it might be worked out to fine ad- 
vantage. 
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Would suggest that you consult an 
architect rather than a landscape archi- 
tect on a matter of this kind. It really 
requires the skill of an architect to de- 
sign a fence fitted to your purpose and 
location and most architects have land- 
scape skill also. If your home is a com- 
paratively new one the architect who 
designed it can doubtless furnish you 
the suggestions you need to properly 
harmonize the proposed fence with sur- 
roundings. 

—EDITOR 





Trimming Evergreen Trees 


To THE EDITOR :— 

*] would like to ask if it will be harmful to the 
trees to cut the lower limbs to a height of about 
eight feet from the ground, of Norway and 
Colorado Spruce? As the trees are now they 
have limbs down to the ground and are in healthy 
condition, and kill all grass and weeds as they 
branch out. . The caretaker of the church grounds 
persists that the limbs should be cut away so 
that he can use the lawn mower to advantage. 
Some say that it will not hurt the trees, but I 
have the opinion that the trees will not do well 
when the lower limbs are cut away. 

E. D., (Ont.) 


Answer:—It surely will be harmful, 
as well as disfiguring, to “trim” the 
lower limbs from evergreen trees, such 
as Norway and Colorado Spruce. It is 
quite natural for such trees to have their 
lower limbs rest on the ground, and they 
should be allowed to grow in that 
fashion. Any dead limbs or rubbish may 
be removed from time to time, but it 


would be bad forestry or landscape gar- ° 


dening to cut the lower limbs from the 
tree, so as to allow grass to grow to its 
trunk, and besides it would be unnatural 
and might lead to damage to the tree 
from direct sun on its trunk. 

Do not let your caretaker mutilate ever- 
green trees as he suggests. There is 
nothing quite so heartbreaking to a person 
with a sense of the fitness of things, to 
say nothing of the natural beauty of 
trees, to see evergreens with their lower 
branches removed. It gives them an un- 
sightly and artificial appearance. 

This subject is open to discussion by 
anyone who has further remarks to 
make. 

—(Enprror) 





A Hedge of Lilac 


To THE EDITOR :— 


We live on a farm of 57 acres, but our neigh- 
bor’s pasture comes to about 40 feet from the 
south side of house. It is an Apple orchard as 
well, with trees close to the line, so we do not 
wish to set trees along wire fence, and yet wish 
foliage to hide fence. The pasture itself is 
pleasant to look into, but fence posts and wire 
are not. We cannot pay for a Privet hedge, 
but can get all we like of white Lilac. Does that 
make a good hedge? How does it act by prun- 
ing? Does it flower less? We would set about 
18 inches or 2 feet this side of fence, and then 
lower shrubbery this way. Hedge to be about 
100 feet long. 

Mrs. J. P. 


Answer :—White Lilac would be excel- 
lent as a hedge, though it could not be 
pruned to shape like Privet. Any prun- 
ing must be done immediately after the 
flowering, when the faded: inflorescence 
should be removed, and awkward and un- 
shapely branches trimmed. Pruning at 
any other season will remove flower buds. 
A hedge of white Lilac would be beau- 
tiful when in bloom, and if kept in good 
condition would be clean and attractive 
at all times. Anyone who can have a 
white Lilac hedge 100 feet long is much 
to be envied. (Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 




















QUESTIONS 


“STOCK CYPRESS” 


In passing a farm house this last Sum- 
mer there was a flower bed that at- 
tracted me and the owner said all the 
name he knew they called it was “Stock 
Cypress.” It was about 24 inches to 
30 inches tall, and the bloom in clusters 
at the top, very much like the climbing 
vine. I could not find it in any cata- 
logue. Can you tell me? 


SHELT JACKSON, (Iowa) 


JERUSALEM CHERRY QUESTIONS 


I have several Jerusalem Cherries, nice 
stalky plants, which I took up just be- 
fore they began to blossom. They blos- 
somed freely and a very few set, but 
most of them just as they should be 
setting, turned yellow (the stems) and 
dropped off. 

Can you give any information as to 
the trouble? I would greatly appre- 
ciate any information you could give. 
Would keeping them too wet do it? I 
do not burn coal or gas. 


A. L. P., (Mass.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT PASSION FLOWER 
WANTED 


Have not seen anything about the 
Passiflora or Passion Flower in recent 
issues of THE FLOWER Grower. I raised 
one from seed sown in February i925, 
and have two plants about six feet high 
on a wire frame fastened to the pot. 
The plants are in a six inch pot, and it 
has thrown out a very nice side shoot 
and started the second, but has not 
bloomed so far. 

I would like to get some information 
about the plant, how long it will require 
to bloom and whether it dies down after 
blooming. 

JOHN A. Woop, (Penna.) 


VARIOUS INFORMATION WANTED 

I have tried and tried, and failed to 
grow Begonias. Will you or some of 
your readers kindly tell me what treat- 
ment, and what kind of soil they re- 
quire, for I greatly admire them? 

Also could you tell me how long it 
takes a Laburnum to flower from seed? 
I succeeded in raising one from a quan- 
tity of seed mother sent me from Eng- 
land. It is about five years old but only 
six inches high. Is it any relation to 
Caragana Arborescens? 

Is Wall Flower a perennial or biennial? 

Some years ago I saw an English wild 
flower in a seed store window (I was a 
stranger in America then and without a 
garden) I only know them as Cuckoo’s. 
They have a rough dark green hairy 
leaf, oval shape. The flower stem is 
thick and about fifteen inches high. The 
flowers are pink and white and of the 
form of Phlox or Sweet Rocket, but 
looser arranged. (A friend of mine 
who has spent years studying wild 
flowers, thinks it cannot be a native of 
America.) I cannot remember them 
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growing anywhere except on the bank, 

of brooks in the shade of hedges 
Thank you for any help you May by 

able to give me. 


JANE SPOKES, (Penna,) 





BONE MEAL CAUSES MAGGOTS? 


Reading everywhere about the use of 
bone meal to improve flowers, both Dotted 
or otherwise, I secured some of this 
terial and everywhere I used it I hay 
ruined my flowers. 

Found on investigating that the earth 
was infested with maggots, just teem; 
with them where any quantity was Used, 
I used bone meal on many things 4 
my sorrow. Now is there more than one 
kind of bone meal? Could it be thy 
I was given the kind used for chickens) 
The only way I could account for thy 
trouble is that there must have be, 
more meat ground with the bone, thay 
bone. 

Will you please explain and wan 
others of the danger? I will not use ap 
more until I determine the trouble, a 
I have plenty of manure of all kinds anq 
will stick to that, or I will use the mg. 
nure which is sold commercially. 

Hope you will give this matter you 


attention. 
Mrs. R. M. S., (Penna,) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

It is possible that the trouble wa 
caused from using ground bone which 
was prepared for chickens rather thay 
the commercial bone meal, which come 
in a dry powder form. Bone meal, as 
prepared for fertilizing, has little odo 
and I understand that it is steam-cooked 
and thoroughly dried before bagging, s» 
that it should be well sterilized and there 
should be no possibility of developing 
maggots from its use. 

Has any readers further suggestions 
on this subject? 


SCALE ON EVONYMUS SHRUBS 


Will someone please tell me what to do 
to cure the scale on my Evonymus 
shrubs? It has killed some of them and 
none of them had berries this year. 

Mrs. S. G. H., (Va.) 
EpDIToR’s NOTE: 

If the suggestion offered in a past 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, that scale 
will die on a healthy tree, is correct, 
it may be that the trouble with the 
Evonymus plants above told about is 
that they lack suitable fertility. How- 
ever, this is only a general suggestion 
and those who have had _ experience 
should be able to offer some definite 
remedy for the trouble indicated. 


STARTING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS INDOORS 


Would the Tuberous Begonias do well 
in the open ground here in South Dakota, 
on the east side of the house? If 80, 
when should they be started. to have 
them ready for setting out in the 
Spring? ” 

Frep Bouter, (S. D.) 


GROWING ENGLISH VIOLETS 

A subscriber in Virginia wants infor- 
mation about growing English Violets 
and any one who can offer suggestions 
will be given space in these columns. 
The inquirer says that he has all kinds 
of soil, sunshine and shade, and is anx- 
ious to try English Violets for market, 
as they command a high price. 
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LIST OF KOSE SPECIES WANTED 

h he does not say for what 
nh wants the information, one 
ve my Ohio subseribers says he would 
like a complete list of all the natural 
ecies of Roses, which are known to be 
4 existence, together with information 
“ to their native country. 
F Can any reader supply this informa- 
tion completely or in part? 
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PLANTING PLAN SUGGESTION WANTED 


The above cut has been in hand for 
several months, and there seems to be 
no descriptive matter to go with it, and 
the address of the reader sending the 
sketch has been lost. 

As the Editor remembers it, the 
sketch was sent by a civil engineer who 
wanted suggestions in line with the notes 
attached to the sketch above. Can any 
of my landscape architect friends offer 
suggestions which will be helpful along 
this line, either with or without sketches? 


—/( EDITOR) 


GLADIOLUS VARIETIES SIMILAR TO Niagara 
AND Halley WANTED 

I have in my collection of Glads the 
varieties Niagara and Halley, and would 
like to have some one tell me through 
the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER of 
the varieties in plain white, and also in 
pink, to purchase to get the same hair- 
line marking in the throat, as the two 
varieties mentioned. I would also like to 
know if there are any other shades with 
the same markings? I have asked sev- 
eral florists who have Gladioli but they 
did not know the varieties. 


H. E. Drxon, (Ohio) 


WINTER PROTECTION OF ROSES 
IN CALIFORNIA 
_,Can you or any of your readers tell me 
if Hybrid Tea Roses will need winter 
protection in California, six miles from 
the coast? We get considerable frost, 
but little snow or ice. 


KENNETH Wo. ORNBAUM, (Calif.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


QUESTIONS ABOUT TREE PEONIES 

I want to ask questions because I don’t 
know. THE FLOWER GROWER goes all 
over. Now who, among the everyday 
readers, are growing Tree Peonies? Who 
has tried to propagate them? And to 
those that have tried, what luck did you 
have? 

If you grafted, what stocks did you 
use? If you propagate by divisions, did 
the small divisions start out and grow 
readily? 

Did anyone ever see a showier sight 
than a well grown plant four feet high 
and four feet across, with from 75 to 100 
blooms on it? 

Which of the varieties gives the most 
satisfaction and is best all around 
grower, Japanese or European? 

Does Botrytis ever bother you? 

Did anyone try spring transplanting, 
and what luck did you have? What kind 
of soil is best suited to good growth and 
good blooming? 

Do you believe there are two kinds of 
stock that the Japanese use for propa- 
gating? 

Will a graft grow just as good on a 

“herbaceous root as on the wild Japanese 
Motan with the very dark almost ma- 
roon, single blossoms? 

Which one of the herbaceous stocks 
are good, Officinalis or Simensis? 

We all read Thomas Shewardad’s prop- 
agating articles and they are extra good. 


“THE FELLOW THAT Don’t KNow” 


TROUBLE WITH CAPE JASMINE 

I am writing to find out if any of the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER can 
tell me how to doctor a Cape Jasmine. 
I started the plant from a cutting about 
five years ago and it is now two feet 
high and almost as wide. For a year or 
more it has looked unhealthy, and the 
leaves are very pale and rather limp. 
During the Summer I gave it a small 
dose of liquid manure, when I was dosing 
my other flowers. Other flowers seemed 
grateful but the Jasmine seemcd to get 
sicker than ever. 

About three months ago I removed all 
the soil from the roots and examined 
them thoroughly, but could not find any 
sort of insect. I repotted in fresh soil, 
a mixture of sand, leaf mould, and gar- 
den loam. But the plant continues to 
look sick. Can anyone tell me what is 
wrong with it and how to bring it back 
to a healthy condition? 


K. B. N., (Ky.) 


TROUBLE WITH PHLOX 


The last Phlox I had died this Sum- 
mer, while in a garden just north of 
mine and in a garden just east, not more 
than 20 feet from my plants, there is a 
very fine clump. The Phlox grew the 
first Summer I set them out, and last 
Summer I dusted them with sulphur. 
Any suggestions will be helpful. 


H. M. F., (Ill.) 


GROWING PANSIES 


I had always supposed that Pansy 
plants must be started early in the house, 
and transplanted when the weather was 
warm enough, (or perhaps bought in a 
little Grape basket). 

I have been told that as good results 
can be obtained by planting the seed 
directly in the garden, either in Spring 
or Fall. Will some one please tell me 
their experience? 

G. P. L., (Vt.) 
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GLADS SIMILAR TO Baron Joseph Hulot 
WANTED 

A reader wants a list of Glads of the 
same or nearly the same color as Baron 
Joseph Hulot, and this request has in- 
duced the Editor to expatiate a bit on 
Hulot in the Gladiolus department this 
month. 

Hulot is an excellent thing when well 
grown, even though not very large in 
flower and, therefore, if anyone knows of 
varieties of similar color which are 
larger flowered, and have other good 
characteristics, doubtless many readers 
will be interested. 


NAME OF BEGONIA WANTED 

In the cottage windows I see a very 
delicate Begonia, which seems to be 
smothered with deep pink flowers, hang- 
ing down from the basket, almost 
smothering the window. I should like to 
know the name. Penduliflora would be 
descriptive of the plant, but if you can 
give me its correct name I will feel ex- 
tremely obliged. 


FreD C. WEAVERS, (N.Y.) 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 
I would like to see an article in a fu- 
ture issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, giv- 
ing cultural data, a list of varieties and 
color descriptions of the Tuberous Rooted 
Begonia. 
Harry GOHL 


GROWING NARCISSI FROM SEED 
Could any of your readers give me 
any information about growing the 
Narcissus from seed, either indoors or 
out? 
Miss F. L. T., (Mass.) 





ANSWERS 


HARVESTING AND CLEANING SMALL 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Noting an inquiry regarding the clean- 
ing and topping of small Gladiolus bulbs 
my method may be of interest. I learned 
this by accident one year, when we were 
compelled to rush the harvesting of half 
a million small bulbs. We left the tops 
on and after drying found that both tops 
and roots could easily be rubbed off in 
the hands, taking a handful at a time. 

I now put a quantity on a screen and 
rub off the tops and roots by a circular 
motion of the hands. If carefully done 
this will not injure the bulbs. I then 
screen out the dirt and winnow out the 
tops and roots. My men can now clean 
50,000 or more per day each and leave 
the bulbs in excellent condition. This 
makes the topping of the bulbs much 
easier than doing it when digging. 

Large bulbs are, of course, always 
topped when digging. 


H. L. GrpMAN, ( Mass.) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 


In answer to inquiry of Mrs. F. B., 
(N. C.,) in the December issue, page 518: 

From the description I think she is 
speaking of an Amaryllis that is in 
many of the old gardens in Virginia. 
Nerine is said to be the correct name. 
It does not seem to be listed in any 


catalogue I have. 
Mrs. G. B. H., (Va.) 
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MUSHROOMS 


In the November number of THE 
FLoweR GROWER Mrs. H. McKee asks 
for the name of a Mushroom. (Toad- 
stools are Mushrooms, and Mushrooms 
are edible and inedible.) Evidently it is 
one of the Phalloides. The common 
name is “Stinkhorns” and the odor cer- 
tainly is worthy of the name. 
several species. The one she inquires 
about is Dictyophora duplicata also 
known as Phallus duplicata. Have read 
that when in the egg shape they 
are edible,—but excuse me. We have 
found them in open places in mixed 
woodlands. A few years ago a lady 
living on the next street found one grow- 
ing by her front steps,—was attracted 
to it by the odor, the first case we ever 
knew of it growing in a city. The 
deliquescing (“rotten”) jelly-like mass 
at the top contains the spores to produce 
future generations. 

I. G. N. 


ASTER BEETLES 


Plant your Asters in a different loca- 
tion where the beetles have not been. 
They live in the ground through the Win- 
ter and are ready for your Aster plants, 
so try a different location. 

Mrs. H. McKee 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT AMARYLLIS 


In reply to M. E. C., Ohio: 

The Amaryllis is very exotic in its 
blooming. It is an old notion, and I be- 
lieve contains some truth, that it will 
not blossom unless it is root-bound in 
the pot. I know from experience that 
they seldom blossom within a year after 
repotting. As long as they have pot 
room they will multiply bulbs and not 
blossom. Often they blossom in late 
Summer or early Fall when I had rather 
they would be resting and then do not 
blossom as freely in Midwinter. I have 
attempted to prevent this by keeping the 
pots dry but have not always succeeded. 


R. C., (Wis.) 


GROWING JERUSALEM CHERRY 


In answer to query of A. V. B., 
(Mass.,) in your January number, will 
say that the Jerusalem Cherry can be 
propagated from seed. 

Find a good friend who has a plant 
and from him get one or two of the 
ripe fruits or berries; dry them out; 
cut open; extract seed; and in March 
plant seed in seven inch flower pot or 
seed pan. Keep soil just moist; cover 
pot with glass; keep in south window; 
when plants show remove glass. 

When weather is warm take outside; 
thin out seedlings if crowded, and when 
plants are large enough, transplant to 
other pots, and with good care you will 
have fruit by Christmas. 


F. A. RUSSELL, (Conn.) 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH ASTER BEETLES 


I read Adele Rough’s method of killing 
Aster beetles, and if they are the same 
as I have reference to, I shall state my 
experience with them. 

I used Arsenic; they ate it and wanted 
more; I used Slug Shot, Hellebore and 
Black Leaf 40 with the same result. I 
tried Paris Green and twenty minutes 
after I had sprayed, they packed their 
trunks and moved to another field. 


ANDREW DOERMANN, (Ohio) 


There are 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


GROWING CINERARIAS 


Answering H. M. in January number: 

Cinerarias are not easy to grow. They 
must have constant attention in syring- 
ing, watering, spraying, shifting and 
temperature. For Christmas blooming 
seed should be sown the last of June, 
main sowings August ist, September 
Ist and September 15th. Cover seed 
one-eighth inch deep with leaf mold and 
sharp sand. After germination, sprinkle 
with fine sifted coal ashes to prevent 
damping off. Thin out to give plenty of 
room. Prick off in flats or two inch 
pots when large enough; and transfer 
to cool, partly shaded location;—cold- 
frame covered with lath or muslin high 
enough to give plenty of ventilation is 
good. 

From this time on keep them shifted 
and growing. They like a rather damp 
cool place with light syringing on leaves, 
bright days. Spray with nicotine solu- 
tion each week or keep tobacco stems 
around pots to keep aphis away. Give 
them plenty of room at all times. In 
Fall remove to 45 degrees night temper- 
ature, and don’t stint on water. Plants 
should be in at least six inch pots when 
flowering. Give six weeks between last 
shift and flowering as this makes com- 
pact growth and dense flower head. 
Plants should be partially pot-bound 
when flowering, and at this stage a 
weekly application of liquid cow manure 
is helpful. Up to flowering-size pots, 
one part leaf mold and one part fibrous 
loam is about right. Last shift, use 
three parts loam and one part well- 
rotted cow manure. 


F. W. Metick, (Ind.) 


POINSETTIA DROPPING LEAVES 


Answering C. J. K. & Bro. in January 
issue: 

Poinsettias have a bad habit of 
dropping leaves when either moisture or 
temperature is not correct. From Oc- 
tober on is the critical time. They must 
have even temperature and moisture, 
not less than 60 degrees night temper- 
ature, 65 is better, and let no draft of 
cold air hit them. As plants are usually 
somewhat pot bound, to keep an even 
degree of moisture a well-rotted cow- 
manure mulch about one-half inch deep 
should be put on top of soil in pots, 
and pots sunk to rim in sand. Careful 
attention must be given to have moist 
buoyant atmosphere at all times, so as 
to allow no check in growth. 


F. W. Me ick, (Ind.) 


FLOWERS FOR A BEDDING DESIGN 


G. F., Nebraska, asks about flowers 
for a bedding design in red, white and 
blue. Just now I cannot think of a per- 
ennial group that would be useful, but in 
annuals I think .blue Ageratum—the 
dwarf variety—Sweet Alyssum, any kind, 
and scarlet Nasturtiums, make a big 
showing, and last a long time, making 
a brilliant display on the lawn. Of 
course, the idea could be carried out 
very successfully in Verbenas and would 
be beautiful. The young seedlings make 
a rapid growth when given waterings of 
weak liquid manure. They will grow off 
very fast, and the Verbenas can stand a 
good deal of cold. In the southern states 
they live out all Winter long. I know 
of blue perennial flowers that are low 
growing, but they are very difficult to 
grow, so would not recommend them. 


“AIDA” 


Caleiues ae 
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Will Exchange 


Prize Dahlias 


and 


Mammoth Cannas 
Choice Gladioli 


Let’s compare notes——_. 
H. M. MANWARING 


Grower of Prize Dahlias 
WATERFORD . ~ - 











CONN, 








DELPHINIUMS ,, Springs 


The humming bird loves this stately blue 
perennial. If you would woo him to your gar. 
den sow these prize winning seed this month 
for August blooming. Wrexham strain one 
dollar per package of over a hundred seeds, 


Wings Delphinium Garden 
Box 3380, - Portland, Oregon 





a 





———, 


Bulb Mailing Boxes 


Ship your Bulbs in a strong, durable 
Container. Four standard sizes carried jn 
stock, to hold 1 Doz., 25, 50 and 109, 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


A. B. COWLES BOX CO., 
2 Commercial St., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

















The “Flowers Our Grandmother Loved” 


Perennial Plants—$4.00 to $7.00 per 100. Strong 
rooted plants. Field grown. 25 sold at 10 
rate. $1.50 perdoz. Special rates to garden 
clubs—130 varieties to select from. Catalogue 
mailed on request. 

CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, WIs, 

















Beautify Your Grounds 
and help your bird neighbors by put- 
ting up the famous 


JACOBS 
BIRD - HOUSES 
Colony houses for the 

Purple Martin. 
Individual nést - boxes 
for Bluebirds, Chickadees, 
Wrens, Flicker and others. 
Food Shelters for Win- 
ter birds and many other 
bird attractions. 
Mention Flower Grower. 
Nearly 50 years experience by the Manager. 


J. WARREN JACOBS SONS CO., 








404 South Washington St., Waynesburg, Pa., 




















BOLENS — 


Does Seeding, 
Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does’ the 








e | 


work, Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter: 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn ete. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight, Write 













GILSON MFG. CO., 537 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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VIOLA SEPTENTRIONALIS 


In reply to Mrs. Harry Bishop, (IIl.) 
who asks for information concerning 
Viola septentrionalis, would say that 
when properly grown and cared for it is 
by many considered to be one of the 
pest, if not the best, of our native Violets, 
although its being a native species is a 
disputed point. is 

When given proper care it is a plant 
of strong vigorous growth attaining a 
height of ten or twelve inches, with dark 

n leaves forming, when fully de- 
yeloped, a clump or cluster about a foot 
in diameter, which in the Spring and 
early Summer is completely covered 
with blooms. The precise time of flower- 
ing will, however, depend on the season 
and situation in which the plants are 

own. ‘Unfortunately the flowers are 

fragrant. 

“- cultivation this Violct should be 
given a partially shaded situation and a 
deep, moderately enriched loamy soil ;— 
one that is free from sticks and stones. 
A light covering o2 some coarse littery 
material should be given during the win- 
ter months, and when this is removed 
in the early Spring, let some well-rotted 
sheep manure or bone dust be carefully 
dug in around the plants. 

Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older clumps late in the 
Spring, after the season’s bloom is over, 
but the young plants should have at least 
the season’s growth, in order to. become 
well established, before a profusion of 
flowers can be looked for. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) 


TO PROPAGATE SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


Spirea Vanhouetti propagates very 
easily. In the Fall after foliage has 
fallen make cuttings six to eight or even 
ten inches long, preferably from medium 
old wood. Cut tops square, bottoms slop- 
ing. Cut the top an inch above a joint; 
the bottom closer to a joint. Tie in a 
bundle. Dig a hole, put several inches 
of sand in bottom of it, place bundle 
upside down in hole, fill in with a little 
more sand than with soil, covering high- 
est part of bundle with at least four or 
five inches, of soil, though more is better. 
The soil should be well mounded for good 
drainage and a well drained spot chosen. 

When ground is workable in Spring 
plant in rows six inches apart; farther 
if they are to be left in this position 
until they become sizable shrubs. In- 
sert in soil so that only one joint is 
above ground. 

The last two years my old Spireas 
have sowed themselves from seed;—in 
flower beds, crevices of walk, everywhere, 
one of them 75 feet from the nearest 


Spirea. 
A. S. H., (So. N.Y.) 


ECHEVERIA 


I saw a request in the June FLOWER 
GROWER for catalogue name for plant 
known as “Hen and Chickens.” It is 
“Echeveria,” and is propagated mostly 
y division, as the seeds are very fine 
and difficult to make grow. They will 
germinate all right, but damp off after 
they are a few days old. 

I never saw them listed in but one 
catalogue, except the seed. The plants 
are very curious looking and have a pink 
flower. I have some in my rock garden, 
but mine have never bloomed. 


Mrs. W. F. ADAMS, ( Mass.) 
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Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - - Texas 














from your own garden. 

RAPE Can’t you taste their 

aromatic juicy sweet- 

ness? You can pick such Grapes if you 

plant our vigorous roots. Concord is 

the standard black grape for vineyard 

and garden. Choice flowering shrubs 

and small fruit plants. Oatalogue free. 
Established 59 years. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 24, Fredonia, N.Y. 











Brunt’s Perennials 


should be considered when planning your gar- 
den. They include only the t and are 
grown right. A garden guide is included in 
all orders for $1.00 or may be purchased for 
25 cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 








Hamamelis vernalis 


(VERNAL WITCH-HAZEL) 
Bloomed in January in spite of deep 
snow and 12 below zero. A few 
extra large bushes $1.50 to $2.50 
each prepaid. 

RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, -- Arkansas 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CoO. 
1053-3srd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


from the Hybridizer’s Workshop. 
NEWS Rare Iris and other Perennials. 

Goos and Koenemann’s latest 
Iris creations. Send for this descriptive list 
containing some rare things not obtainable 
else-where. 


FRANK KOEHLER, Hybridizer CAMDEN, N. J. 


— Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm — 
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FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN — HORTICULTURISTS 
Tobacco Stems, per Bale of 100 Ibs. - $2.00 
For Fertilizing, Fumigating and etc. 
Tobacco Dust, per 100 Ibs. Bag - - $2.00 

. For Dusting, Sprinkling and etc. 
Tobacco Powder, per 100 Ibs. Bag - $4.00 
For Insecticide purposes and etc. 

Special Prices on Car-loads and Ton Lots 
Samples on Request 
RADIANT TOBACCO PRODUCTS Corp., 
412-414 East 125th Street NEW YORK, N.Y. 








ORCHID FLOWERING CANNAS 
Red, White and Pink, each 20c; Orange, Yellow, 
Variegated, each 15c; 6 King Humbert, 80c; 6 
Assorted large flowering, 60c; 6 Assorted Seed- 
lings, 40c; 6 Kunderd’s Ruffled Gladiolus, named, 
60c; 2 Rose Ash, 30c; 8 Arden, 25c; 8 Topaz, 
25c; 12 Crackerjack, 25c; 3 Anna Eberius, 25c; 
8 Golden King, 25c; 8 Avalon, 25c; 100 Sweet 
Potato Plants, $1.00; 50 Frost-proof Cabbage 
plants, 85c; Ornamental Fruit Vine Seed and 
Catalogue FREE. HALL’S GARDENS 

406 E. 10 WATERLOO, IOWA 














EDGEVALE GARDENS 
—CHARLES G. SMITH— 
BETTER DELPHINIUMS 
P AND SEEDS 

Catalogue ready in January. 


OTTAWAGHILLS, TOLEDO, O. 



































SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals. 
—— Write for List to —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, ~ PAINESVILLE, Ohio 

















Colored Waterlilies 


In Carmine, Blue and Gold 


can be grown just as easily in a back- 
yard pool or tub as the well-known 
_white kinds. 


Our 1926 Waterlily Catalogue 


tells how to build a simple pool, and 
how to grow these lovely flowers 
easily and successfully. 


Ornamental Fishes keep the water clean 
and provide endless interest and amusement. 
We can supply many different kinds. 


Send today for our free catalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
BOX K, - INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 

















Important Notice to 
Gladiolus | Growers 








Growers of Gladiolus with- 
in 200 to 300 miles of Chi- 
cago who are growing more 
than 10,000 Kunderd Gla- 
diolus, and who will dispose 
of their entire cut-flower 
crop for the season of 1926, 
should communicate with 
me immediately. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


GOSHEN - -- INDIANA 
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TROUBLE WITH PANSIES 


I have a hunch that I can tell Mrs. 
A. R. McK. and Harry W. Gilliam what 
their trouble is. At least I know for a 
certainty what caused the same trouble 
with my Pansies. 

Just about blooming time some of my 
plants appeared to have rotted off at 
the ground. At first I thought they 
were rotting from excessive watering, 
as I had trouble of that sort with very 
small plants of various sorts that I had 
started indoors in boxes. But about this 
time I read a number of short articles 
in THE FLowerR GROWER on the care 
of Pansies. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that they needed a lot more 
water than I was giving and oftener. 

I searched most carefully for worms 
but did not find any. I searched for 
anything and everything but found 
nothing. However, I did notice on care- 
ful examination that the rotted and 
withered condition was above the ground, 
and that the part extending down into 
the ground was not rotted and not 
shriveled. 

About this time a Delphinium about 
a foot high suddenly fell over. It was 
cut clean off flush with the ground, but 
was not withered. I then became sus- 
picious; so, that night, I went out with 
my flashlight, and, sure enough, I found 
small slugs clinging to the stalks of the 
Pansies, flush with the ground. I found 
a larger slug wrapped about the base of 
a fair sized Petunia. When I removed 
the creature I found that the plant was 
eaten about half way through. After 
that I hunted regularly every night till 
the slugs were temporarily wiped out. 
There was no further trouble with the 
Pansies. 

At the same time that I noticed the 
above trouble, I also noticed the blos- 
soms were all chewed off around the 
edges and were perforated as_ well. 
When I started my night hunts I found 
that the slugs were responsible for this, 
too. 

It may not be that this is what is 
worrying your correspondents, but they 
can make sure on this score by hunting 
carefully a couple of hours or so after 
dark. 

Mr. Gilliam’s plants, if they are really 
rotting, may be suffering from extremes 

of wetness and dryness in alternation, or 
from a continued excess of water with- 
out drainage: It would be well for him 
to see that his plants are kept clear of 
leaves and rubbish that will hold water 
and that the soil is not soggy. Although 
it is true that Pansies need plenty of 
water, it should be feeding the roots and 
not the base of the exposed part of 
the plant. I have found that the stems 
of many cut flowers will rot much 
quicker if the water is not changed. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


THOSE “SMELLY” TOADSTOOLS 

I noticed Mrs. McKee’s letter in No- 
vember FLOWER GROWER about Mush- 
rooms or Toadstools. 

I had three of those evil smelling 
things in the middle of my Pansy bed. 
An old gardener told me they were called 
“Devil’s Stink Balls,’—a poisonous 
Toadstool. 

There is certainly no danger of anyone 
eating the things by mistake for a 
Mushroom, owing to the horrible odor, 
which is much worse than the smell of a 
Skunk. 

Mrs. Acngs Ksos, (Minn.) 
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ROSES To Aster Fancierg |»: 
“Lady Coolidge” Aster, (registered) & Lorgeoy, in ad hy 
STRATFORD ROSE NURSERIES carmine-rose, is now available to those who GRO 2 
to grow fine Asters. (Named by p isa; s ir 
STRATFORD, = us CONN. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge.) “Lady Roosevelt” Any’ poe } 
Roses for the garden. New and popular the parent of Aster “Lady Coolidge.” «“p 0 
varieties. Send for list. velt” is a rose-pink, while “Coolidge” is g Everg?r' 
mine-rose. ‘Lady Coolidge” Aster has extra Car. Fall (th 
stems and blooms from the middle of August 1 sow 
the middle of September. A limited quantity 3 an 
seed, $5.00 per packet—seed not obtainake weather 
elsewhere. Order promptly direct from this a4 a sandy 
° ° ‘ JOHN S. WEAVER, Gordonville Pa, well-rotte 
> 
ality bulbs from th irect. See from the 
ree eee es : ng or am 
~- Exceptional Bargain Offer § >2""; 
KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERY CO. T be rolled 
3852 Loma Vista Ave., OAKLAND, CALIF. FLOWERING SHRUBS surface § 
Good until April 1st only and subject to f moistu 
stock being unsold upon receipt of order, 0 deast 
6 Shrubs 18 to 24 inches $3.12 2 to 3 feet $3.95 broa 
12 “ “ “<8 “ee 6.00 46 66a gg 7.69 apart. 
ae « ww 11 0N GR leap pal 
If You Want D AHI I = aoe o Be ned zim B quarter « 
e D €) 
The Finest These prices are made possible by the removal of not to ik 
our present nurseries to new and larger quarters, respons 
Send For Our Catalogue The above collections may be selected from — 
° twenty-six varieties specified in our genera] er 
Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens alog, which will be sent upon request. = mulched 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. ELLIOTT LANDSCAPE & NURSERY (0, trees, m« 
Box 113, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio the beds 
Members American Association of Nurserymen any wee 
the tree 
—— gin to gé 
MaKe Your Plants J ( Dahi .o 
— Grow! ersey Grown ahlias sould 
\ - Raised from Tubers. Eyes guaranteed, por Aa 
, . lump divisions. el 
> It’s easy to grow beautiful _— P Per 12 Per 100 bed and 
lawns and gardens or crisp Insulinda (H. C.)--..-------- $6.00 $40.00 tree bra 
tender vegetables with Attraction (HM. C.)........... 4.00 30.00 The si 
Wizard. A concentrated, Mrs. Edna Spencer (H. ) 4.00 30.00 
9 wnedieen aatusel Gestitinnr Mrs. Carl Salbach (Dec.)-_--- 4.00 30.00 two yea 
that puts new life and F. W. Fellows, Glory of Argonne, Canada, transpla 
b p ates Alaska, Lady Helen, Mina Burgle, La nursery 
eauty into all plants. Grand Manitou, Pierrot, Sequoi, H. Fiet. The s 
A f thes 15.00 100. aes 
Fr ee Send for booklet — “How to Make ea ee eee virginia 
os ee i 
Better Lawns and Gardens. ATCO FLOWER GARDENS rg 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CoO. ATCO, = = N.dJ. ful way 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. . 
it from 
stratify 
answers 
* . e inch of | 
Intensive Cultivation a layer 
flat is f 
ick and E pd 
Now Quick and Easy cen 
inches < 
it will 
an alone u 
‘a iS cnet March, 
Thousands of flower growers now © AAwuenes sand al 
use the BARKER to kill the weeds QD» pared, 


and make the level dust mulch which 
they know is so vital to the growth of 
plants. You work a strip 6 to 12 
inches wide, at a fast walk. A great 
time and labor saver. 


The rotary blades working in combination 
with the underground knife, cut the weeds, 
shake the dirt off and turn the roots to the 
sun. ‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used.”’ In the 
same operation, they break up the clods and 
surface crust and spread this finely worked 
soil evenly, Mix and aerate the top soil with- 
out disturbing nature’s method of packing 
around the roots. Guards protect the leaves 
and plants. 


E. W. Duke of the Duke Floral Gardens, 
Prattville, Ala, said that with his BAR- 


KER he was able to carry over during drouth 9 eleven 
weeks in mid-summer 5,000 roses in garden without 
rain or water, not losing as much as a dozen roses for 


lack of moisture. 
Write for FREE Book 


It will pay you to investigate, whether you grow 
flowers as a business or for pleasure. Our free book 
illustrates the BARKER and its work, gives sizes and 
prices delivered to your station, etc. Write for Book 


and Special Factory-to-User Offer? 


BARKER MFG. CO., —_ Box F, 
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EVERGREENS FROM SEED 


to Mrs V. F. W., (Kans.,) 

; Me eT ember issue of THE FLOWER 
rs wer on the propagation of Ever- 
pen from seed, the following may be 
help. 
iiescen seed is best sown in the 
Fall (though some prefer to stratify it 

d sow in the Spring,) after the cold 
pe ther has set in, in beds composed of 
pow loam with a generous supply oi 
a jLrotted leaf mould well worked in. 
The peds should be raised several inches 
from the surrounding ground to provide 
for ample drainage. When they are 
prought to the desired shape, they should 
be rolled before seeding as it firms the 
surface soil and makes it more retentive 
of moisture. The seed can be sown either 
proadeast or in drills four to six inches 
apart. They are then covered by sifting 
clean sand over them to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch. Care must be taken 
not to exceed this, as deep covering is 
responsible for a greater loss among 
seedlings, than anything else. 

After seeding the beds should be 
mulched with the leaves of hard-wood 
trees, moss, hay or straw. This protects 
the beds from drying out and destroys 
any weed seeds that germinate before 
the tree seeds. As soon as the latter be- 
gin to germinate in the Spring the mulch 
is taken off. 

During the first Summer the beds 
should be shaded. This is most easily 
done by raising a framework a foot to 
eighteen inches above the surface of the 
bed and covering it with evergreen or 
tree branches, or by lath screens. 

The seedlings usually stay in the beds 
two years and are then moved to the 
transplant beds, and from there to the 
nursery rows. 

The seed of Red Cedars, -(Juniperus 
virginiana,) gathered and _ sown this 
Fall will not germinate in the Spring, 
but in the Spring following. A success- 
ful way to handle this seed is to gather 
it from October on, and immediately 
stratify it. A common gardener’s flat 
answers the purpose beautifully. An 
inch of sand is placed in the bottom, then 
a layer of seed, and so forth, until the 
flat is filled. It is then buried until the 
top is just above the surface of the 
ground and is covered with ten or twelve 
inches of leaves, straw, etc., weighted so 
it will not blow away. The box is left 
alone until a year from the following 
March, when seed is separated from the 
sand and sown in beds previously pre- 
pared. 

J. 3. Cy Mi, (D. C.) 


PROPAGATING AZALEAS 


I presume by Japanese Azalea Mr. 
Kossuth means the Kurume group. 

These are propagated from cuttings of 
half-ripened wood taken during July and 
August and placed in clean sand. The 
cuttings can be made with a heel or 
simply straight stem cuttings. I prefer 
the latter for I can get more of them 
and have. no trouble rooting them one 
hundred per cent,—there is nothing to 
it. Cuttings made in July or early Au- 
gust should root in three to four weeks. 

This year I was very late in making 
my Azalea cuttings and had to take 
older wood than I would have liked to 
have had, (the variety Hinodegiri going 
into the sand on the 5th of September,) 
but in spite of the lateness and age of 
the wood I obtained a perfect strike and 





Laurel or 
the imported peat moss obtained in bales. 


son to each plant. 
of one cup of bone meal worked well in 
soil in the hole in which I plant each 
Dahlia. 





had them potted up in twos on the 21st 
of October. 

In potting I use a mixture of a little 
good garden loam to one part clean sand 
and two parts upland peat- (the rotten 
leaves and fibrous roots gathered from 


Rhododendron thickets) or 


The young plants are carried in a 


cool house over the Winter and in the 
Spring are planted out in frames in 
in the same soil mixture. 
fore heavy frosts they will be potted up 
in four inch pans and again carried in 
a cool house. 
will be planted in prepared beds in the 
nursery where they will stay until sold 
or large enough to require additional 
spacing. 


Next Fall be- 


The following Spring they 


JULIAN J. CutsouM, II, (D. C.) 


“TWELVE BEST DAHLIAS” 
Answering F. R. M., Md.: 
Here is a list of twelve Decorative 


Dahlias, which are the best of all I have 
grown; they have good long stems, and 
should make the neighbors take notice: 


Shudow’s 
Lavender 

Princess Pat 

M. H. de Young 


Jersey Beauty 
Jersey Radiant 
Judge Marean 
Mrs. I. de Ver 


Warner Mrs. Richard 
Giant Ruby Lohrmann 
Mrs. Carl Salbach Amun Ra 

Insulinde 


Mrs. A. K. W., (N. J.) 


DAHLIA TROUBLES 
Answer to C. D. R., (Iowa,) October 


issue THE FLOWER GROWER: 


Your soil is at fault. You may have 


over fertilized; the fact of leaves turning 
brown indicates this. 
in the early Spring, soon as you can 
dig, where Dahlias are to be grown. 
Just before you plant Dahlias turn green 
Oats under. 
to soil and expresses itself in the life 
of the Dahlia. 


Try sowing Oats 
This gives vital substance 
Give plenty of bone meal during sea- 


I make a rigid rule 


Don’t plant too early for you will have 


all foliage and few blooms. 


ETHEL WHITLOCK, (N.Y.) 





Surplus Issues for Sale 
We have some surplus issues for sale; 


mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24), all different, (no sé- 
lection can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 


These odd issues are not consecutive, 


—only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 





Although this issue has no headings 


for the Iris department and the Peony 
department, don’t forget that infor- 
mation on both these interesting sub- 
jects 
where, especially in the Queries and 
Answers or 
blings. 
ments will be made up in future issues 
with timely material. 
ize on every flower in every issue. 
— (Editor) 


is likely to be found some- 


in the Wayside Ram- 
Shortage in these depart- 


I can’t special- 
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© IT'S FLAT FOR COMFORT 
Roe SANITAR Yano LICE PROOF. © 
™ SET or THREE PERCHES SO* 


GIVE LENGTH OF PRESENT PERCHES. 


LABRarcer1orw 
C> 307 Lena St. Una NX. 














SWEET PEAS 


A collection of 15 packets of Sweet Pea Seed, 

each packet containing a separate beautiful 

coler of the giant, waved, Spencer Sweet 

Peas, the best in their color classes. Will be 

mailed postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
JOHN H. BIRD 

Sweet Pea Specialist, Salinas, California 








DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C. C. McKAY, Mer. Box D, Geneva, N.Y. 








CHOICE 
PERENNIALS 


UPPER BANK NURSERIES 


MEDIA, - PA. 








WATER LILIES 


Many rare and brilliantly colored Pond 
Lilies are described in our new catalog. 
Also how to build and plant a pool and 
the winter care of the water garden. 
Send for our free 1926 catalog. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box F HYNES, CALIF. 











GET 
GEMS of the DAHLIA 
WORLD 


BOSTON DAHLIA GARDENS, 











BOSTON 24, MASS. 














BULBS — CANNA 
Humberts, red and yellow, Almena, Olympic, 
Henderson, Indiana, Wallace, Crozy, each 20c, 
one of each $1.50. 

GLADIOLUS 
Cracker Jack, Velvet King, doz., 50c, 100, $3.00: 
100 Nos. 4, 5, 6, $2.00. Bulblets, 100, 25c, 1000, 
$1.00, Alice Tiplady, America, Lilywhite, Pen- 
dleton, dozen, 50c, 10 varieties 10 each $4.00. 
Neoga dozen $1.00. Postpaid. Catalogue. 


JOHN PATZEL, _ 501 Paramore St., N. TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Send your name to 
Portland Beauty Gardens 
for price list on choice 
GLADIOLUS -- DELPHINIUM SEED 


From famous Wrexham and Hoodacre strains 
$1.00 per pkt. 

Cc. Cc. PIPER 
939 Mallory Ave., Portland, Oregon 














Western Dahlias 


MANY NEW VARIETIES 


—— 50 DAHLIA SEEDS 50c ——— 
— Catalog Free —— 


Gill's Dahlia Gardens, © Washougal, Wash. 
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PLANTS FOR A DRY HOT PLACE 


On page 44, January issue, “Planting 
Information Wanted’— 

The trouble with these narrow and hot 
places is one chiefly of holding moisture; 
for in every dry spell the thirsty sur- 
roundings absorb the moisture which 
makes it impossible to grow other than 
plants that can stand drought. An added 
aggravation is that the Ivy roots fill the 
soil probably to a considerable depth and, 
except it be a perennial feeding at a 
greater depth than the Ivy, it is liable 
to be a failure. It is often impossible 
to give advice for there are liable to be 
many other factors entering the problem. 

But as the matter looks to me, a deep 
spading each year, that will break up the 
Ivy feeding roots to within several inches 
of the surface, will give annuals the use 
of that top soil until the Ivy has time to 
refill the soil with the surface feeding 
roots. The one plant that I would try 
massed would be dwarf Nasturtiums, for 
the poorer the soil the greater the bloom, 
and there is a considerable choice of col- 
ors. It would also seem as though, if 
the soil is spaded in the late Fall, such 
bulbs as Tulips could precede the 
annuals. 

F. T: JENCKS 


PRESERVING FLOWERS BY WAXING 


Preserving flowers by waxing, J. C. 
W. (Ohio): 

I know nothing of a method of waxing 
to preserve flowers, leaves, etc., but write 
the following in case it may be of as- 
sistance :— 

The flowers, etc., should be dipped 
three or four times into a weak solution 
of gum arabic. This renders them im- 
pervious to moisture and air cannot get 
at them, and they are said to perma- 
nently retain color, form, etc., for years. 
(From a recent issue of The Scout.) 

I do not know whether the gum is to 
be dissolved in water or spirit,—a little 
experiment should show,—personally I 
should try water first. 


E. A. A. H., (England) 





dHE FLOWER GROWER 


A FOIL FOR DAHLIAS 


Answer H. L., (Ohio): 

Filler most effective with Dahlias is 
Baby’s Breath, perennial. It . being 
white, does not take away from the va- 
riety of colors in Dahlias. 


ETHEL WHITLOCK, (L. I.) 


DO GERANIUMS BLOOM FROM SEED? 
Reply to M. J. H. 


Surely. Perhaps you do not keep your 
plants in a state of vegetation. Allowed 
to go dormant by neglect may be a cause 
of non-blooming. Keep growing and 
plant them outside during summer 
months. 

Cuas. E. F. GersporFFr 


USING CHICKEN MANURE 


Having found much valuable informa- 
tion in the current number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER this evening, I would 
like to return a little if my experience 
is of any use to H. M. V. 


I have been using chicken manure 
for twelve years, and have secured best 
results from the following methods. 

The droppings I use only as liquid 
manure for stimulating growth, I spread 
the scratching litter on the ground in the 
Fall, digging it under in the Spring. 

At other times I dig a deep hole in 
the chicken run and bury the litter, 
covering well with soil. I leave this 
for about two years when it will be 
found to be a soft brown compost, dry, 
and pleasant to handle, this I use for the 
flowers. 

While chicken manure is supposed to 
be lacking nothing but acid phosphate, 
I find it needs both lime and potash. I 
am not quite sure, but believe the 
analysis to be eight per cent nitrogen, 
two per cent potash and a little lime. 

What the straw adds to this I don’t 
know, but please don’t spread the litter 
on any growing thing you want to live, 
but it’s fine for killing weeds. 


Mrs. J. F. Spokes, (Penna.) 








Song Sparrow Among Hepaticas 
(Photograph by Ralph De Lury) 
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PRODUCEfinta i 2° : 
and large tuber clumpgij ost 10 
first ery Send fo, garden g 
— my free seed lim: * 
cludes largest cut flower in the world (naa drainag 
flower), 18 inches circumference. Bolles manure, 
Booklets, for amateurs and commercial erowen, little bot 
beautifully illustrated. Free catalog of good 
Seed List, Stencils, Rustless Tags and " ' 
Tubers. Dai pots, an 
CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, Box 84, SPRINGFIEY), @ packed ' 
—<———aee their be: 
Glad Fans Have A Look CHRI 
$2.00 FANCY COLLECTION—1 each of 
25 varieties; colors red, white, purple, I hav 
pink, yellow, lavender, orange; all labeled; sh n 
1% inch bulbs. eep 
$1.00 FANCY COLLECTION—1 each of Cactus 
15 varieties; 7 different colors; 1% inch nure Wl 
bulbs. b t I h: 
$5.00 SPECIAL COLLECTION—1 each of a 
Wm. Kent, Thos. Kent, Thistle, Tyrian nure ve 
Beauty, Pride of Hillegom, Purple Glory, this I t 
Sydonia, Peach Rose, Los Angeles, Floral nd wil 
Tribute, Dew Drop, Charm, Albania, Cor. a 7 
unna, Onega, Peep O’ Day, Twilight, Il. I pour 
luminator, Mary Pickford, Mrs. G. W. then sti 
Moulton. All 1% inch bulbs. All post paid, rms. 
Write for our complete list. ge 
EVERGREEN FARM 
C. M. Grossman Est., PETOSKEY, MICH. 1 
Reply 
Complete bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER a Tobac 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon be unobtainable. Order now, tained 
fertiljze 
: I am no 
On account of the very heavy losses sustained 
last June 29th, through the earthquake we hai 
here, old age and sickness, I am forced to sel In re 
out everything, especially Dahlias, Gladiolus bulbs identity 
and Roses. ber Fit 
There are yet 30,000 fine Rose plants left 
On 100 lots I will allow 25% discount if the The | 
selection is left to me. At any rate the lots ar Imanto’ 
already very much broken up. leaves 
Before the earthquake I had 15,000 carefully in Mai 
labeled Dahlia plants of the very best varieties. 
Through the flood over two-thirds of the labeb flower | 
got lost, and during blooming season I managed the flov 
to relabel only 5,000 plants of which I will hav 16 sma 
at least 10,000 fine salable tubers. of the 
Now in order to sell out fast I offer the 1 
beled varieties at 60% discount at 1000 tube salmon. 
lots, provided the order calls for field run. Butto Abou 
make the offer still more attractive I will throw Florida 
in 1000 tubers free of charge from the lot! roots fi 
could not relabel. I do this for the simple re : 
son, because I hate to throw away such extn the soil 
fine varieties since I know a great pleasure cal finally 
be made with them to people who cannot afforl to Can: 
to pay much. and h 
If some parties can pool together with a club ich 8 
order they can be well assured to get something night : 
very extra. As the tubers are dug now it stands has ney 
to reason that they are extra firm, and no suth off. I 
a thing as shriveled up. vigor 
Act quick if you want to benefit from this h | 
unusual offer, and address all communication ave 0) 
to the Rev. Geo. M. A. Schoener, 125 runnin, 
Milpas Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. are no’ 
The Padre’s Botanical Gardens, well known fé I put j 
its plant breeding experiments. it did 
Ask for the catalogue as long as I have yet’ bad se: 
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HYACINTHS AFTER FORCING 


Reply to question of Mrs. C. H. G., 
(owa,) July issue: 

Hyacinths cannot be forced the sec- 

d time, as they throw up weak spikes 
ser h few bells. They may be dried off 
~~ pots in the cellar, and the next 
Ober plant them in the open ground 
pe three inches deep, placing a hand- 
fal of coarse sand under each bulb, You 
f get no bloom the first Spring; I 
=, it would be rare if you did; but 
e will come up and bloom for several 
~ i It is better to buy third size 
yilbs for outdoor cultivation. 
HERMAN Dugas, (Ont.) 


SOIL FOR GERANIUMS 


To F. W. H., (Iowa): The best com- 
ost for Geraniums is a fairly heavy 
garden soil with enough coarse sand for 
drainage. You may add well-rotted cow 
manure, or if you haven’t got this a 
little bone meal or sheep manure is very 
. They can’t stand much feeding in 
ots, and the earth in the pots should be 
packed very solid, to have the plants at 


ir best. 
ad HERMAN Dugas, (Ont.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS NOT BLOOMING 


I have found applications of liquid 
sheep manure will develop buds in a 
Cactus very quickly. I think any ma- 
nure will do, even from the hen house, 
but I have found rabbit and sheep ma- 
nure very fine. If subscriber will try 
this I think the results will be speedy, 
and will also develop much new foliage. 
I pour boiling water over the manure, 
then strain in bottles. This kills insect 


germs. tage 


TOBACCO ASHES AS FERTILIZER 


Reply to H. J. C., (1ll.) 

Tobacco ashes or any other ashes ob- 
tained from vegetable products have 
fertilizer value; to what extent, however, 
I am not prepared to state. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 


IDENTITY OF PLANT , 


In reply to I. J. Z., (Mich.,) asking 
identity of plant in January 1926 num- 
ber FLOWER GROWER: 

The description fits Clivia Miniata or 
Imantophyllum—it has dark green strap 
leaves. Kept as a house plant it blooms 
in March regularly every year. The 
flower stem grows as tall as the leaves, 
the flower head consists of about 15 or 
16 small Lilies in a bunch, about the size 
of the little pink Amaryllis. Color 
salmon, very sweet scented. 

About 30 years ago I brought one from 
Florida and it bloomed every year and the 
roots filled the pot and covered the top of 
the soil so you could not see the soil and 
finally they split the pot. Then we went 
to Canada and I left it with a neighbor, 
and she left it out on porch one cold 
night and it froze, but did not die. It 
has never bloomed since. Its roots rotted 
off. I have been trying to restore its 
vigor and strength for 15 years, but 
have only 5 or 6 of those macaroni roots 
running through the pot and the leaves 
are not half as wide as they should be. 
I put it in the ground last Summer and 
it did not grow one bit, owing to the 
bad season, I suppose. 


H. M. Farre.., (Iil.) 


THE FLOwER Cnowzn 


Although this month we are running 
over seven pages of the Queries and 
Answers department, yet there are 
several pages in type which are neces- 
sarily carried over to the April issue, 
and much valuable information is con- 
tained therein. 























Send $2.00 for this choice and very special cut-flower collec- 
Sition, our own introduction. All have good stems. Bloom 
very freely and last well when cut. Bulbs -lump, vigorous. 


“fh Reguiar Price 


<4 CITY OF PORTLAND, (Peony) Giant Yellow .... ................§ 15 
q i Rose Pink 50 


JAMES C. GILL, (Peony) Orange, Toned Scarlet... . 
CHALLENGE, (Decorative) Gold, Toned Garnet Crimson. 










ARTISTIC, (Peony). White, Flushed Pink... 








$3.45 
Largest growers west of Mississippi Send for catalog describing $00 varieties 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


MERE’ A FATILY SECRET 


Mother called me Alfred George, 
The family say A. G., 

Friends most always call me Al 
When they’re addressing me. 











I used to sign as A. G. B. 
Meaning A. G. Britsch, 

Sometimes as Wales Road Gardens, 
It made no difference which. 


But I’ve been thinking how ’twould be 
To change the George to “Glad” 

And substitute a “Bulb” for Britsch; 
You know that’s not so bad. 


So. A. G. B. would serve me well 
“A Glad Bulb” it would be, 

And when you'd fill your order blank, 
You'd think of “Glads and me.” 


A card will bring our 1926 descriptive cata- 
logue to tell you all about 


Vn 


Our wonderful new Pink Glad; and hosts 
of others we grow. 


An Introductory Dozen (this month only) 
For $2.50 


Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Giant Nymph - Pink 
Muriel, Catherine - . Blue 
White City, White Wonder - White 
Mary S. Burke, Golden Measure - Yellow 
Rose Ash, Romance - - Smoky 
Adoration, American Beauty - - Red 


A. G. BRITSCH, Prop. 
WALES ROAD GARDENS 
TOLEDO, OHIO Station A, Box 53 
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Glads Peonies and Irises 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
We have them — You want them 
Catalog of Glads for your address, Thank you 
E. M. BUECHLY 














GREENVILLE, - - OHIO 
Snowdrift Tae Elsie Oliver _____ 1.00 
Winfield Slocomb_ .75 Mariposa ______ 2.00 
MacGregor _____ 1.00 Our Country ___ 4,00 


Others, $1 doz. up—Catalog 


THE SEVEN ACRES, STONEHAM, MASS. 


x PEONIES — © 
AND IRIS 


PARKERS PEONY FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, 











N.Y. 








New Retail Catalog 


INTRODUCING 


CORONADO, SANTA BARBARA and Others 


Now Ready — Write for it. 


The Briggs Floral Company 


Chino, California 











Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


FAMOUS FOR QUALIT 
500 CHOICE VARIETIES—CATALOG FREE 
NEW REDUCED PRICES FOR 1926 
N. A. MILLER 
Portiand, Oregon 





Box 4125, 











PUGET SOUND GLADS 


Per 100—25 at 100 rate. 


Bulblets 

No.1 No.3 No.5 1000 

Mrs. F. C. Peters__$16.00 $12.00 $8.00 $5.00 
Masterpiece ______ 10.00 7.00 5.00 5.00 
Mrs. H.E. Bothin — 8.00 4.50 2.25 2.00 
Marshal Foch _____ 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 
Jack London _____ 5.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 


JACK LONDON is the Glad that shines at night. 
Thousands used with artificial light. Small stock 
blooms and our price is right. Catalog on request. 


HOMEWOOD GARDENS 
GIG HARBOR, - WASHINGTON 











SANS PARIEL 


The real aristocrat of all Glads to date. 
Tall and graceful, lending itself to more 
beautiful arrangements in vase or basket. 
Color Apricot pink of most pleasing shade, 
and the clear white throat marking tends 
to give it a purity not found in any other 


variety. Imported from Paris. (Vilmorin) 
Each 1% up % up 100 Bulblets 
$ .60 $ .35 $3.50 


BREAK O’ DAY BULBLETS 
Each $1.00; 10 for $9.50 
Send for my complete list of Gladiolus 
JOHN T. MAJESKI 
3411 - 57th St.,S.E. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















THE FLOWwE 


Hollow Tile Bungalow’ 


By the Architects’ Smail House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


is characteristic of many smaller 
homes in the mountain states and 
on the Pacific coast, it nevertheless is 
growing in popularity in many other 


Ki: though this bungalow, 4-B-8, 


kitchen range. A dining alcove in a 
secluded corner overlooks the garden. 
The kitchen is small, but planned to 
minimize steps and speed up house- 
work. Complete and essential modern 
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Copyrigh 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—-Home Plan No. 4-B-8 


sections of the country. Its general 
character is of the Italian style. 

The plan is compact. The exterior 
is simple in design, yet so highly re- 
fined that it is a home of great archi- 
tectural distinction. The plans call 
for hollow tile walls, with exterior fin- 
ish in stucco, perhaps light pink in 
tone. The roof is of tile in variegated 
colors of reds and browns and grays. 
Exterior woodwork painted to produce 
the effect of weathered pine; whereas, 
the shutters may be painted light blue. 
This color effect produces a sparkling 
yet artistic appearance, unusual and 
different from so many homes of this 
size. 

With the idea of reducing costs, the 
terrace may be omitted. Also, com- 
position or wooden shingles may be 
substituted for the tile. 


FEATURES OF THIS BUNGALOW 


The arched doorway is a feature. 
The absence of a porch roof insures a 
light and bright house, and the light 
may be softened by closing the outside 
blinds. 

The living room is spacious—con- 
tains a large fireplace and chimney is 
so placed that it may be used for the 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


kitchen equipment is provided. Each 
bedroom has two exposures and a 
large closet. 

The basement, which is only par- 
tially excavated, contains a laundry, 
heating room, fuel room and fruit 
room. : 

Here is a compact plan where every 
foot of space is made to count in the 
general arrangement. It is a type of 
home that will bear careful inspection 
and close study by those who are in- 
terested in something distinctive, un- 
usual and at the same time excellent 
from an architectural point of view. 


33°10" 





BED 200m 


13-O's 10-0" 


FIST FLGO2 


CLuING HEGuT 6-6" 


Cale : : 
Mare 





Box 817, Route 3, 


e The 
Filberts 1%: 


imported from 


Fine for nuts and ornamentals. Th ey | 
been grown and found hardy from Ver 

fornia. } 
postpaid for $2.60. Circuiar Free. 


Five trees, direct from parent bear; 


CARROLL D. BUSH 


Nut Tree Nursery 
PORTLAND, 0) 








V.D. MERRILL, = --  -- 


Hardy Native Plants and Fa 


of the Middle West 


——DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON REQUEST. 


BIG ROCK 











Wahlias 


I have nice tubers of Amun Ra, 

Dunlap, Insulinde and several hur 

standard new and old varieties. 
Prices Reduced—Send for Catalo 


MRS. T. L. TATE 


Route. 1 OLD FORT, N,| 





Three (3) yearly subscript 


to The Flower Grower, to th 
different addresses, for $4) 
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THIS NURSERY CATALOG 


Itis FREE. Full of valuab 
gestions and information for f 
rowers and for farm. garden 
awn. Descri guaranteed F 
Trees, Ornamental Trees, Ey 
greens, Roses, Small Fruits, 
Vines, Perennial Plants, etce 
quality not obtainable elsewh 
equally low prices. Over 500 ‘a 
Immense packing and ship 
houses. 40 years’ experience, 
for catalogue today. Freels 
scape service for our pat 
Address 7 
453 Washington St 


Sn : 
mations. FINGER LAKES NURSERI 
© GENEVA _ NEW YORE: 


= 
sot 








—— SEND NOW FOR 1926 CATALOGUE 
PICK O' THE 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOL! | 


JLCALLAGHAN 
3408 WEBSTER: STREET 
CAMLAND ” CAL FORNIA 


Dahlia Seed 








